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THE COVER—The Department’s new 
Occupant Emergency Plan, which tells how to 
cope with a fire or bomb threat, is outlined on 
Page 2. 





Letters to 
the Editor 


Amused and annoyed 


HILTON HEap, S.C. 
DEAR SIR: 

I read Mr. Pearce’s comment 
(STATE, March), “For any reader hav- 
ing completed A—100 training prior to 
1977, the whole concept of Anthuria 
and Embassy Rosslyn is probably a 
mystery,” with some amusement and 
annoyance. Way back in the dim dark 
ages when I was coordinator of junior 
officer training, Jim Cortada, my su- 
pervisor, and Ralph Jones, my associ- 
ate, worked with me to develop the 
type of program described. In that less 
affluent time we had no funds to en- 
gage outside consultants to develop 
the program; we did it in between other 
chores. Under the circumstances, it 
was less grand and flamboyant, but the 
concept was the same. 

Alas, the mid-60s 15 years ago ... 
enough time to invent the wheel again. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER J. Davit 0 


Foreign Service flier No. 2 
Mason, O. 
DEAR SIR: 

I read the article about Lonnie 
Patch (StaTE, March) and her flying 
activities with great interest. As a pilot, 
I am always happy to hear about other 
flyers and their activities. 

I would like to point out that we in 
the Foreign Service have many oppor- 
tunities to pursue hobbies such as fly- 
ing. I have been able to continue my 
flying at every overseas post without 
any difficulties. However, there have 
been times when a little discretion was 
necessary—like the time I was trying 
to get permission to build an airfield at 
one of the Voice of America transmit- 
ter sites and received a message from 
Washington: “We will hear no more 
about this airfield.” I took the hint. 

Sincerely, 

NEWMAN B. MARTINDALE 
Manager, Bethany Relay StationU 
—(Continued on Page 61) 
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STATE magazine (formerly the Department of 
State NEWSLETTER) is published by the De- 
partment of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- 
ments of interest that may affect operations or 
personnel. 


There are 11 monthly issues, including a com- 
bined August-September issue. Deadline for 
submitting material for publication is the 15th 
of each month. 

Contributions (consisting of general informa- 
tion, articles, poems, photographs, art work) 
are welcome. Doublespace on typewriter, spell- 
ing out job titles, names of offices and 
programs— acronyms are not acceptable. 





Black-and-white, glossy-print photos repro- 
duce best. Each photo needs a caption, double- 
spaced, identifying all persons left to right. 
Send contributions to STATE magazine, 
DGP/PA, Room 4515. The office telephone 
numbers are (202) 632-2019, —1648 and — 1742. 


Although primarily intended for internal com- 
munications, STATE magazine is available to 
the public through the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Domestic subscription rate is $13.00 a year. 
There is an additional charge of $3.25 for for- 
eign mailing. A single copy sells for (domes- 
tic) $2.25; (foreign) $2.85 O 








Your Safety 


Department adopts new plan for fire, bomb emergencies 
Wardens, ‘quad’ wardens are designated for each floor 


HE DEPARTMENT has adopted a 

new plan that tells you what to do 
if a fire or an explosive device threat- 
ens you in the main State building. 
The plan would be implemented with 
the help of your fellow employees. 
Many of them (and perhaps you) al- 
ready have been designated as floor 
wardens or quad wardens (four quads 
on each floor) or monitors for the 
stairways, elevators, certain rooms 


Capt. Robert Williams, who heads the 
Federal Protective Service at State, shows 
Department safety specialist Eileen Verity 
how fire alarms are received in Room 
1928 at Main State. The mechanism 
identifies the floor and corridor where 
the alarm originates. (Photos by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 
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and lobbies, vehicle ramps or for the 
assistance of handicapped persons. 
Plans also are being prepared for the 
State annexes, under the direction of 
Thomas M. Tracy, assistant secretary 
for administration, and Roland Gahn, 
his general services chief. 

If you are notified to evacuate 
the building because of a fire, the plan 
says, you are to then: 

—Immediately terminate all tel- 
ephone conversations, meetings and 
conferences. 

—Secure ll 
ments and materials. 

—Turn off all electrically oper- 
ated equipment. 

—Pick up personal 
quickly. 

—Close corridor doors as you 


classified docu- 


valuables 
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leave your Office. 

—Not use the elevators to leave 
the building. They are programmed to 
return to the first floor when the alarm 
is sounded; they will not respond to the 
call buttons. 

—Walk to designated fire exits, 
using evacuation routes assigned by 
floor and quad wardens. 

—Not run and not push. You are 
to descend the stairs carefully. Calm- 
ness is the watchword. Smoking is 
prohibited. 

—Remain in designated areas un- 
til you are instructed to return to the 
building. 

—Not attempt to leave parking 
areas in a car, nor otherwise hamper 
the movement of emergency vehicles 
and equipment. 





During this period, the use of ele- 
vators will be restricted to emergency 
personnel and to handicapped persons. 
The latter will be given assistance in 
leaving the building. The plan 
continues: 


Procedures on spotting a fire 


“The first person noticing there is 
a fire, or indications thereof, such as 
seeing or smelling smoke, will immedi- 
ately give the alarm on the closest fire 
alarm box or call the guard office on 
extension 21814. (At a meeting an- 
nouncing the plan on April 14, officials 
stressed that the latter number is the 
one to be called, rather than the num- 
ber of some outside agency.) 

“The alarm causes a bell signal to 
go off in the guard office and, simulta- 
neously, a ticker tape machine records 
the exact location of the activated 
alarm box. The alarm is transmitted to 
the Fire Control Center at the regional 
GSA (General Services Administration) 
office, and to the nearest D. C. Fire De- 
partment station. The person giving 
the original alarm will remain at the 
box to guide the guard or fire fighters 
to the exact location of the fire. 

“Immediately upon receipt of the 
initial alarm, a guard will proceed to 
the activated alarm box with a member 
of [State’s general services staff] to in- 
vestigate the cause of the alarm and as- 
sess the situation for evacuation. If in- 
vestigation reveals need for complete 
evacuation of the building, the guard 
will give the general alarm by inserting 
the alarm key in the alarm box and 
activating the general alarm bell. The 
invesitgators will contact [Mr Gahn] 
in case of a partial evacuation, to begin 
contacting the wardens. 

“If the fire does not present a dan- 
ger to the entire building, evacuation 
will be by a progressive movement of 
occupants of the area to areas of safety. 
This will allow all occupants to be kept 
a safe distance from the hazard without 
complete evacuation.” 
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Bomb threats 


The plan also details what emer- 
gency personnel should do in the event 
of a bomb threat, providing guidelines 
on search procedures and on partial or 
full evacuation of the building. In the 
event that you yourself receive a tele- 


phone call informing you (whether truthfully or not) that an explosive has 


| Cigarette caused ’80 fire 
| The last incident calling for 


firefighters to be summoned to the 
main State building occurred on a 


Sunday night—July 27, 1980— 
when a photocopying room in the 
2800 corridor caught fire. The blaze 
was blamed on careless smoking; 
someone had left a burning ciga- 
rette butt in a wastebasket. 


This is the corridor fire alarm you should 
sound under certain conditions, as di- 
rected in the Occupant Emergency Plan. 
You will find such alarms at regular in- 
tervals along the walls in the corridors of 
the main State building. The alarm is ac- 
tivated when the hinged lever is lifted, 
then used to crack the round bit of glass 
directly above it. 





The fire, confined to that room, 
destroyed a $43,000 copying ma- 
chine and supplies for it. Nobody 
was hurt. The blaze was discovered 
when building guards, who smelled 
smoke, searched for its source. 
When they came to the burning 
room, they found the door locked. 

This was at 10:30 p.m. 
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YOUR SAFETY 


been placed in the building, you 
should, the plan says: 

“Record the time and date of the 
call. Record, as nearly as possible, the 
exact words of the caller. How did the 
caller sound? Was the person angry, 
crying, nonchalant? Did he say why he 
was calling? To prevent injuries by 
warning the occupants of the building? 
Obtain as many details as possible, 
such as the exact time when the bomb 
is to explode, and the name of the call- 
er. Did the caller seem familiar with 
the building? Was the caller specific in 
the threat? Were there any background 
noises? Immediately notify the guards 
office, extension 21814, and give a full 
report of the incident.” 

The plan invites all employees to 
be “alert to any safety hazards and to 
take the necessary steps to have them 
corrected, either by correcting the haz- 
ard themselves when possible, report- 


ing it to their supervisor or executive 
office for correction, or by contacting 
the Domestic Safety Office, FMAS/GS, 
Room 1493, extension 20268.” 


Fire prevention 

As to fire prevention, the plan 
says: 

—‘Matches, cigars, cigarette 
butts or other articles should not be in- 
discriminately discarded. Lighted or 
smoldering matches, cigars, cigarettes 
or pipe ashes should not be placed in 
waste baskets or other containers in 
which there is combustible material. 

—‘Ash trays should not be emp- 
tied at the close of business; they 
should be left for the cleaning force to 
empty. If they require emptying during 
office hours make sure that nothing is 
burning. 

—“No Smoking” signs should be 
obeyed. Smoking is prohibited in stock 
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Who is your warden? 


Following is a list of wardens 
who would have responsibility for 
helping to implement the plan in the 
event of an emergency. They are to 
meet “periodically.” The plan says: 
“Appointments to fill vacancies 
should be made promptly in order to 
maintain the organization in readi- 
ness for action.” In each of the para- 
graphs that follow, the first person 
named is the floor warden, with the 
others serving under him as quad 
wardens: 


Basement—EDWARD RINEHART, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations; 
HARRY MILES, same office; JAMES P. 
THOMPSON, General Services; RICHARD 
JIMNEY, Visual Services; MARY E. 
WARNER, AID. 

First floor—RAY MOND LOMBARDI, 
Personnel; ROBERT RUDI, Personnel; 
THOMAS E. MOSSELLEM, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences; GEORGE 
BEAUCHAMP, AID; MURRAY GOLD- 
STEIN, Information Systems Office. 

Second floor—(No_ floor warden 
listed); WARREN LITTREL, Personnel; 
GEORGE PEREZ, Language Services; 
RICHARD GANNON, Office of Security; 
RUSSELL ANDERSON, AID. 
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Third floor—DOUGLAS WATSON, 
Inter-American Affairs; VINCENT B. LEW- 
IS, Economic and Business Affairs; FRED 
FISCHER, AID; JEROME FE TOLSON, 
Inter-American Affairs; JERRY JORDAN, 
AID. 

Fourth floor-—VICTOR ALESSI, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; 
PATRICK HEGAIRY, Consular Affairs; DA- 
VID G. BOWYER, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs; GLEN A. MUNRO, African Af- 
fairs; CARLTON THORNE, Arms Control 
and Disarmament. 

Fifth floor-—F EUGENE JOHNSON, 
Arms Control and Disarmament; STEPHEN 
J. PULASKI, International Organization 
Affairs; PATRICIA LANGFORD, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; CHARLES 
SKELLENGER, European Affairs; JAMES 
POPE, Arms Control and Disarmament. 

Sixth floor—THOMAS G. ADAMS, 
European Affairs; PAUL C. BOFINGER, Le- 
gal Adviser’s Office; DAVID E. BROWN, 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs; CHARLES 
HILL, Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs; JAMES C. HESTER, AID. 

Seventh floor—GEORGE E TWOHIE, 
Executive Secetariat; JODI C. JENKINS, 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; JAMES G. ROCHE, 
Policy Planning Staff; JOSEPH McBRIDE, 
Congressional Relations. 

Eighth floor—JAMES BROWN (for 
diplomatic functions area); WILLIAM 
HEZLEP, Intelligence and Research (quad 





warden). 


rooms, storage areas and any area 
where inflammable liquids are used or 
stored. 

—‘“Inflammable liquids, explo- 
sives or dangerous chemicals should 
not be stored in the building except un- 
der special conditions approved by the 
GSA Public Buildings Service. 

—‘“Oily rags, waste or other in- 
flammable material should be placed in 
approved metal containers provided for 
that purpose. 

—‘Aisle space of 36 inches should 
be provided in stock rooms and other 
storage areas. 

—“To permit efficient firefight- 
ing, material should be stacked no 
higher than within 2 feet of the ceiling, 
or within 18 inches of the heads of au- 
tomatic sprinkler systems or ADT 
alarms.” 


Separate alarm systems 


The main State building has two 
different alarm systems. One consists 
of the Civil Defense horns, on hand 
only to warn of enemy action. The sec- 
ond, the fire alarm bell, would be used 
for all other emergencies. It would be 
heard as a loud clanging throughout 
the building, and would be intended 
(unless it were a drill) as a notification 
for complete evacuation. Instructions 
for partial evacuation would be con- 
veyed by telephone or messenger 
through the warden system. The plan 
says drills “will be held at reasonable 
intervals, at least once a year” The 
Civil Defense signal, by contrast, 
would be heard as a series of short 
blasts on the horns—on for a half- 
second, off for a half-second. 


After hours 


After regular office hours, the 
plan continues, “all Department em- 
ployees in the building should follow 
the general procedure for evacua- 
tion. .. except that exit will be by 
way of the C Street building entrance 
or as directed by the GSA guard force.” 

A booklet containing the plan has 
been published by the Department, dat- 
ed March 1982. Its title is “Occupant 
Emergency Plan.” @ 
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Your Colleagues—/ 


Foreign Service officer is an urban explorer 
He prowls and ‘possesses’ the cities where he’s assigned 


By CHARLES S. KENNEDY 


In this article, the author describes 
his slow-motion tours of Naples, where 
he was consul general, and Belgrade, 
where he was chief of the U.S. consular 
section. He has not yet decided whether 
to streetwalk Washington during his 
current tour in the Department. 


TREETWALKING is an occupa- 

tion peculiarly suited to members 
of the Foreign Service. (I hasten to my 
definition: “Streetwalking is the sys- 
tematic and complete coverage of a city 
by foot.) Confirmed streetwalkers are 
unanimous that a time comes when 
they should move on to newer pave- 
ments. Once they have squeezed a city 
dry, as it were, it is time to discard it 
and look for new streets to walk. For- 
eign Service people, unlike most, can 
do just that: today Rome, tomorrow 
Lagos. 

Why streetwalk? It’s good natural 
exercise; it’s not likely to break down 
your arches, as jogging is; it gets you 
out into the open; and it’s probably 
healthy. But for the true streetwalker, 
good health and longer life are inciden- 
tal benefits. The main benefit is that, 
after you have walked a city, it belongs 
to you. You know ail its nooks and 
crannies, how to get from one place to 
another, where everyone lives and the 
location of historical and commercial 
sites. There are probably less than a 
handful, if that, of native-born citizens 
who can match your accomplishment. 
For example, in my farewell call on the 
mayor of Naples, I admit to having had 
a certain secret feeling of one-upsman- 
ship in casually mentioning that I had 
walked every strada, piazza and vico- 
letto (little alley) of his municipality. 
Every time I hear of a city I had street- 
walked, there is the inner satisfaction 


The author heads out for a streetwalk, 
having completed his business in an Ital- 
ian government building. 
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YOUR COLLEAGUES 


A street in Belgrade 


of knowing I possessed it. 

True streetwalkers look upon jog- 
gers, strollers, promenaders and the 
like as the streetwalkers of another in- 
clination look upon amateurs in their 
profession. My own streetwalking re- 
quires little equipment—only a city, a 
detailed map of said city and a firm re- 
solve. It is not an occupation to be en- 
tered lightly; you have to have a voca- 
tion or calling to do it, since the goal is 
to walk every boulevard, avenue, 
street, lane, square and alley in the 
urban area, within certain limits. To 
professionally streetwalk a city can 
take one to several years, depending on 
its size and layout. (Cities laid out on a 
grid plan are faster to streetwalk than 
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those whose growth has been hap- 
hazard.) 


It fits in with your work 


There are real professional bene- 
fits to be derived from streetwalking. I 
had already completed the historic cen- 
ter of Naples and the poorest areas of 
the city before a severe earthquake hit 


southern Italy in November 1980. 
Naples was badly shaken, but the epi- 
center was quite a few miles away. It 
took some time for the city fathers to 
realize how badly the area had been af- 
fected by the quake since only a few 
buildings came down and less than 100 
persons were killed. The long-term ef- 
fects, however, were major. Many of 
the poorer apartment houses and tene- 


ments were badly weakened (the havoc 
from the quake coming on top of 
earlier uncorrected structural damage 
from World War II bombing). Streets 
were closed off, buildings were evacu- 
ated, then gradually refilled by people 
with nowhere else to go, but living in 
constant fear. Having walked these 
streets before the earthquake, when 
they were filled with the full glory and 
vigor of Neapolitan streetlife, I was 
better able to appreciate how severely 
the city had been wounded than if I had 
depended solely on the reports of the 
experts. 

In Belgrade, back in the mid-’60s, 
my walking eventually brought me by 
the mainland Chinese embassy, which 
was located on a side street, out of the 
mainstream of traffic. On a small bulle- 
tin board in front of the chancery were 
some pictures of North Vietnamese 
anti-aircraft gunners and a caption to 
the effect that they had been shooting 
down “American bandit planes.” I re- 
ported this to our ambassador; he pro- 
tested; the pictures came down and, 
less than 10 years later, China and the 
United States reestablished ties. I see a 
direct causal relationship. 

For consular officers, streetwalk- 
ing is especially beneficial. It gives 
them streetsmarts. Knowing the city 
and how it works is very helpful in siz- 
ing up visa applicants, helping Ameri- 
cans find inexpensive hotels or di- 
recting them to the one store that sells 
goldfish. For public relations purposes, 
the diplomat who has an_ intimate 
knowledge of the local bus system and 
the relative merits of various neighbor- 
hoods does much to dispel the overly- 
precious, otherworldly impression 
from which most of us in the trade 
suffer. 


The allure of cities 


Each city has charms that particu- 
larly appeal to a streetwalker. For me, 
Belgrade was a delightful mixture of a 
19th-century peasant town changing 
rapidly into a modern capital. There 
were small but immaculate huts, each 
with a cow, some goats, chickens and a 
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little vegetable garden, of a type that 
had not changed for centuries, within 
spitting distance of modern shopping 
centers. You would not see this side of 
Belgrade life unless you got out of your 
car and walked down the dirt roads 
paralleling the main highways. 
Sometimes in Belgrade I would 


A manual for 
professional 
citywalkers 


First, you need to examine your 
personal situation. Is your wife, hus- 
band, friend or boss willing to see 
you disappear for hours at a time, 
and accept the fact that you are 
“systematically and completely 
covering the city by foot’’? If the an- 
swer is yes, then analyze your mu- 
nicipality. 

Does it lend itself to street- 
walking? Long boulevards with 
nothing but parks on the sides for 
miles and miles are a pain in the 
foot. Industrial areas are usually de- 
void of interest. They normally have 
high walls and no shops. The trucks 
in these areas look upon the street- 
walker as their prey. 

You will want to consider the 
crime or danger factor as well. 
There can be areas where it is not 
prudent to go. But do not be fright- 
ened off too easily. The streetwalker 
moves fast, dresses inconspicuously, 
carries little money and can often 
be through a neighborhood before 
the forces of evil can mobilize. I 
walked every little alley of the worst 
part of Naples, which does not have 
the best reputation among European 
cities, and, except for one damned 
little dog, had no trouble at all. 

Most urban jurisdictions are di- 
vided into quarters, districts, pre- 
cincts or the like. Using a detailed 
map of the city, you need to work 
out your plan of attack, remem- 
bering that you are being “system- 
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drive my car to a place to start my 
walk if the bus service to the area was 
poor. There was always the problem of 
where to park, but not because there 
was not space; there was always space 
in the mid-’60s. The difficulty lay in 
my license plate. The government of 
Yugoslavia gave special plates to diplo- 


atic.” You will have to set up some 
boundaries, since municipalities 
have a way of merging gradually 
with the countryside without regard 
to official city limits; you can end 
up country-strolling, if you are not 
careful. Some oriental cities present 
major problems to the streetwalk- 
er—unfamiliar street signs, if any, 
and a hodgepodge of alleys that ap- 
pear on no map. Other cities are 
growing so fast that no map-publish- 
ing firm can keep up with them. So, 
as a side project, you could draw 
your own map. I might add that, in 
any city, the maps can be off since 
streets become blocked, just disap- 
pear or new streets are added where 
buildings have been torn down. 
There are several basic systems 
for attacking a city: (1) the spiral, 
starting at the center and working 
out; (2) the checkerboard, doing one 
district, then another across town, 
then another until all are completed; 
(3) the spiderweb, working off main 
streets in one direction, then anoth- 
er, and weaving in between. It really 
depends on the city and your incli- 
nation. I have streetwalked two cit- 
ies, Belgrade and Naples. The form- 
er was between two rivers, the Sava 
and the Danube, so I started at the 
point of confluence and, in two 
years, worked my way back to the 
city limits at the base of the triangle. 
Naples, on the other hand, had 
the Bay of Naples, a zona in- 
dustriale and an encircling highway 
(tangenziale) which set my limits. I 
used the checkerboard technique, 
which had the advantage of taking 
me from very poor areas to business 
districts to wealthier residential sec- 


mats, and one could tell at a glance just 
which embassy the car was associated 
with. My plate, 60A-128, showed that I 
was an American diplomat, and park- 
ing my car in front of some stranger's 
house in a communist country was not 
always appreciated by the householder. 
I always tried to find a neutral spot. 


tions. This prevented too much of a 
sameness and allowed for interest- 
ing comparisons. 

Use of local transport, namely 
buses, streetcars and subways, is 
usually the key to successful street- 
walking, and is part of the fun. Get- 
ting to the day’s takeoff point in a 
crowded streetcar puts you on an 
entirely different plane than you're 
on at the office or at diplomatic re- 
ceptions. Also, observing a city 
from the higher-standing bus or 
streetcar gives you a better view 
than you get immersed in traffic in 
your car. From the transit vehicle, 
you can look over walls, into win- 
dows, eavesdrop on your fellow pas- 
sengers’ conversations, observe so- 
cial conventions and pick up a pretty 
good idea of how people get to and 
from work, and frustrations they 
might undergo before they arrive at 
the office. A Neapolitan bus in the 
rush hour during July needs to be ex- 
perienced, not read about. 

There are a few rules that the 
good streetwalker should obey: (1) 
Dress down; do not stand out if pos- 
sible. This can be difficult if you are 
obviously not of the same physiog- 
nomy as the local population, but 
the idea is to blend in as much as 
possible. (2) Do not carry a camera. 
It slows you down and, in poorer 
areas, attracts unwanted attention. 
If you see good photographic sites, 
put a mark on you map and come 
back as a photographer. (3) Do not 
streetwalk at night. This could mean 
looking for trouble; you do not see 
as much, and you upset the local 
streetwalkers. 

—C.S.K. 





Street scene in Naples. 


Street names 


Street names can be great fun, and 
I am sure that Belgrade has.the most 
eclectic grouping of any city. Three 
streets are named after American pres- 


idents—George Washington, Roose- 
velt (I assume FDR ) and John Kennedy. 
(In the Belgrade suburb of Zemun you 
can meet someone at the corner of 
Kennedy and Lenin.) There are the nor- 
mal socialist names such as the boule- 
vards of the Red Army, the October 
Revolution, the People’s Front, Marx 
and Engels Square and Rosa Luxem- 
burg Street, but there are also streets 
named after Charlie Chaplin and the 
Brothers Grimm. There is an Anne 
Frank Street, and there is an Alexander 
Fleming (discoverer of penicillin) 
Street, as well as streets named after 
the emperors Augustus Caesar and 
Haile Selassie. 

Neapolitan streets tend to be 
named after either local heroes or 
saints, which can be relatively uninter- 
esting to the outsider, but one can en- 
liven the scene by doing research on 
how each saint achieved his or her 
sainthood. 


The peopie 


What does make Naples one of the 
truly great cities of the world are its 
people. The incomparable Neapolitans 
are actors from the old, tear-up-the- 
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scenery school of drama, and the 
streets are their stage. The streetwalk- 
er, therefore, is not only an observer but 
a bit player in the continuing street the- 
ater. The ground-floor apartments of 
the older tenements in the poorer parts 
of Naples have no ventilation except 
when the doors and windows are open 
to the street; they always are, except in 
the coldest weather. The same is true 
for the small, unlicensed shoe, glove 
and leather handbag factories which 
expel the odor of glue and leather into 
the narrow streets, and you can see the 
sub-teenage kids working away inside. 
With the apartments, shops and facto- 
ries open to the street, nothing is hid- 
den, and the streetwalker has a difficult 
time not gawking and going about his 
or her business. Elderly -ladies on the 
upper floors of tenements lower bas- 
kets on ropes to the blackmarket ciga- 
rette sellers on the streets below. They 
then pull up a pack of Marlboros. Busi- 
ness deals are conducted in the street; 
gossip is exchanged while small cars 
weave through the crowd. Even if you 
have studied Italian, the language of 
the streets is an incomprehensible dia- 
lect, but the gestures are not. 

It was a shock to find that the 
quarter of Santa Lucia, which is the 
subject of a beautiful song learned by 
most American schoolchildren, is now 
the center of blackmarketeers. There 
have been several daylight shootings in 


the streets of Santa Lucia over the mul- 
timillion-dollar illegal cigarette trade. 

But for the streetwalker of Naples, 
shootings are not the problem—the 
hills are. Part of Naples is on a high 
plateau which gives great panoramic 
views of the harbor, the bay and Mount 
Vesuvius, but it is hard on the street- 
walker since a series of steep streets or 
steps connect the two parts, and they 
must be traversed. At one point I found 
myself, at 53 and overweight, climbing 
a set of 267 stairs paralleling a broken- 
down funicular railway. It was noon on 
a bright August day, with no one in 
sight. Apparently consuls general are 
the only Americans who will go out in 
the noonday Neapolitan sun. 


Graffiti 


Graffiti, mostly political, cover 
the walls of all areas of Naples. There 
is a wonderful Italian tolerance for 
this, as demonstrated by the coexist- 
ence of graffiti, reflecting completely 
different parts of the political spec- 
trum, that share a wall without being 
defaced by persons of the opposite per- 
suasion. The hammer and sickle often 
shares a wall with “Viva il Duce.’ 
(Naples had a strong quasi-fascist 
party, as well as a communist party 
powerful enough to elect the mayor.) 
Once, while walking through the quar- 
ter of Vomero, which has the reputation 
of being a stronghold of the extreme 
right, I saw chalked on the wall: “Viva 
Ezra Pound!”’ 

Sometimes the political allusions 
of the graffiti are obscure to the for- 
eign streetwalker, and even to the 
townsfolk. There was a slogan chalked 
near a bus stop which said: “Down 
with the transparent revolution!” 
[Revolutione transparente]. I tried to 
puzzle that one out, but with no suc- 
cess. I was pleased, therefore, to over- 
hear some Neapolitan university stu- 
dents who were also trying to figure 
out what the heck it meant. 

On one wall near the consulate 
general, however, someone with a good 
sense of priorities had written: “Amore 
e divino!”’ So is streetwalking.O 
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Your Colleagues—ll 


African bureau officer is woman marathon champ 


She runs while others eat 


“Slow and steady wins the race.” The Hare and 
the Tortoise. 


OW ABOUT fast and steady? 

That seemed to be Patti 
Howard’s style in winning the wom- 
en’s competition in the 26.2-mile Dis- 
trict of Columbia Marathon. She ran it 
in 3 hours, 2 minutes and 15 seconds, 
breezing in 55th overall in a field of 
700. It was on March 21—a cool, 
rainy day. 

“Finishing first in a marathon was 
a goal I had set for myself’ says Ms. 
Howard, a personnel specialist in the 
Bureau of African Affairs’ Executive 
Office. Reaching the goal on her sixth 
try, the Civil Service officer had previ- 
ously run in two Boston marathons, 
two Washington Marine Corps mara- 
thons and one in her hometown, San 
Diego. She has been running five years, 


They also run 

Other known marathon runners 
in the Department are Dick Bowers, 
European Affairs; Paul Coran, Legal 
Adviser’s Office; Jack Davis, Office 
of Fisheries Affairs; Larry Lesser, 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs; Bill Sanford, Historian’s Of- 
fice; Steve Sena, Consular Affairs; 
Joe Smaldone, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; Sanford Watzman, STATE mag- 
azine. 


skipping the lunch lines every day in 
the cafeteria and jogging 10 miles 
instead. 

“Running keeps my _ weight 
down—I love to eat,” she says. At age 
29, she asserts that, because of run- 
ning, she’s in better physical shape 
than she was 10 years ago, when she 
first began working for State as a 
clerk/typist in the Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation. 

“Running gives me an opportunity 
to be alone—without pressures,” she 
says. “I look forward to it even more 
when I’ve had a hectic morning in the 
office. It gives me a chance to think 
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The “champ,” with her first-place trophy. 
(Photo by Warren Littrel) 


without interruptions. I know it must 
sound corny, but running puts a whole 
new light on things for me. When I 
have problems, they don’t seem so bad 
when I’m running. It’s a part of my life, 
like brushing my teeth.” 


Ms. Howard has traveled to 


Africa twice in connection with her 
work. Although she believes that serv- 
ing at a post there would be interesting, 
she wouldn't want to because she might 
miss running. For women, running is 
both culturally unacceptable and 
unsafe in some places in Africa, she 
said, adding: “You can’t go out and run 
just anywhere there, as you can here.” 


—Donna GiGcLiotTi 0 
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Your Colleagues —lll 


New Delhi consular officer is a ‘competitive’ birdwatcher 
Will he go all the way to the world title? 


By JOHN SCHIDLOVSKY 


The author is a member of the New 
Delhi bureau of the Baltimore Sun. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts of an article that ap- 
peared in that paper on March 15. The 
photographs are also from the Sun. 


EW DELHI—The Indian sunrise is 

still an hour away when Peter G. 
Kaestner pulls up in his Volkswagen 
camper. 

“Ready?” he asks, looking re- 
markably fresh for 5 a.m. His bleary- 
eyed traveling companion, a fellow 
Baltimorean, mumbles something 
sleepy-sounding and _ unintelligible: 
“Horrrgkkay,” and stumbles out the 
door of his house. 

Mr. Kaestner gets behind the 
wheel of his four-year-old green VW 
bus. On this cool, pre-dawn Sunday, 
the streets of Delhi are empty. We stop 
to pick up two friends, and within 10 
minutes we are out of the city and into 
the countryside. Our goal is a marsh. 
Indian marshes are called jheels, and 
30 miles south of New Delhi, Mr. 
Kaestner tells us, there is a great jheel 
to see birds. 

Mr. Kaestner is a_ cheerful, 
28-year-old junior-level diplomat at 
the American embassy. He is also a 
birdwatcher—a _ totally dedicated, 
“new-breed” type of birder who ap- 
proaches his sport with a seriousness 
that he genially admits borders on 
fanaticism. 

He has crawled up high African 
cliffs to see a rare bird. He has marched 
through dense Amazon jungles to see 
the Andean cock-of-the-rock bird take 
a bath. He has scoured the Himalayas 
to watch high-flying geese. 

And he is shaping his Foreign 
Service career so that it takes him to 
places where he can see the most new 
birds: In August, he will begin work at 
the American embassy in Port Mores- 
by, Papua-New Guinea, a post he re- 
quested because of the birds there. 
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Peter Kaestner, you see, wants to 
see more species of birds than anyone 
else in the world. He wants to be the 
John McEnroe, the Wayne Gretzky of 
birdwatching. His enthusiastically sta- 
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tistical approach to the sport reminds 
one of Pete Rose’s pursuit of Ty Cobb’s 
all-time baseball hit record. 

“I’ve seen 3466 species,” he tells 
you as his clickety-clackety VW flies 
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south along the Delhi-Jaipur road. A 
sleepy-voiced companion asks how 
many different species of birds there 
are to be seen in the world. Mr 
Kaestner does not need to stop and 
think. 

“There are nine persons in the 
world who've seen 4,000 species. There 
are a half-dozen who've seen over 
5,000.” His voice falls to a special, rev- 
erential, hush: “Two people are over 
5,500.” 

Competitive birdwatching, to a 
non-bird-watcher, to someone who can 
hardly tell the difference between a 
duck and a goose, the very existence of 
such a sport is a revelation. 

And to listen to Mr. Kaestner, a 
Friends School graduate who grew up 
in Cedarcroft and spent a year driving a 
Coke truck around Baltimore, it is easy 
to believe that he will someday rank 
No. | in the world. 

“I’m 27 in the world now,” he says, 
citing rankings published by the Amer- 
ican Birding Association. “And there’s 
no one younger than me higher on the 
list.” 

How did Mr. Kaestner wind up 
here in India? Well, to begin with, In- 
dia is a terrific place to see birds, he 
tells you. There are about 1,300 differ- 
ent species of birds in India (compared 
to about 340 in Maryland and only 825 
in all of the United States). And India’s 
birds, he adds, are easy to see 
“friendly” and “conspicuous.” 
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But why as a diplomat? As a con- 
sular officer at the American Embassy, 
Mr. Kaestner has the demanding job of 
explaining to as many as 150 people a 
day why they should or should not be 
granted visas to the United States. 

Mr. Kaestner says he thoroughly 
loves his Foreign Service career. He is 
serious about it, thinks he does a good 
job and sees it as a natural way of mak- 
ing a living while pursuing his world- 
wide birding activities. 

He steps on the gas. We must hur- 
ry if we want to see the flight of the 
cranes leaving the jheel. “When I was 
at Cornell, I intended to be a profes- 
sional ornithologist,” he explains. But 
soon after graduation from college, 
when Mr. Kaestner was in Africa with 
the Peace Corps, he visited an ornithol- 
ogist friend who had gone to southern 
Africa to study the ibis. 

When Mr. Kaestner saw how a 
professional ornithologist had _ to 
live—in a barren, insect-filled envi- 
ronment with nothing but a tent and a 
stove—he said, “No way,” and began 
thinking of other ways to make a 
living. 

He decided to take the Foreign 
Service test. When he passed, he was 
asked where he wanted to go. He said 
India. The assignment came through, 
Mr. Kaestner studied Hindi, and he 
arrived in New Delhi early in 1981. He 
intends to stay in the Foreign Service 
and his career is a promising one, by all 


accounts... 

The sun is warming the jheel and 
many of the birds have stopped feeding. 
It is now after 8 o'clock and the marsh is 
acquiring a seista-like air of quiet. Sud- 
denly, a large flock of tiny birds darts in 
front of us. Mr. Kaestner stops dead in 
his tracks. 

“Oh my god,” he whispers. Then, 
loudly, “I think it’s a whole field of bi- 
maculated larks. This is an incredibly 
rare bird. I've never seen them before.” 

The bird is, it turns out, species 
No. 3467 for Mr. Kaestner. He has, once 
again, seen “something new.” (It turns 
out later, on return to New Delhi, that 
Mr. Kaestner’s sighting is only the sec- 
ond sighting ever of bimaculated larks 
in this part of northern India.) 

With the appearance of the bimac- 
ulated larks, our trip has become an un- 
qualified success. We get back into the 
VW and head back to Delhi, now confi- 
dently identifying shrikes and bablers as 
they cross in front of us. We ask Mr 
Kaestner how he got started in 
birdwatching. He replies that he can't re- 
ally remember his first outing, 
birdwatching was something everyone 
in the Kaestner family did back in 
Maryland, whether it was on the bay or 
along the C&O Canal or near Baltimore. 

“Lake Roland in the first week of 
May can be spectacular,” he said, adding 
that an astute birdwatcher might be able 
to see up to 100 different species of 
birds in Baltimore county in one day. 

A large influence on Mr. Kaestner’s 
birdwatching career was his older 
brother, Benjamin H. Kaestner III, or 
Hank, who is an _ executive with 
McCormick & Co. and who is himself a 
competitive birder of world standing. 

“I’m about 200 ahead of him,” says 
Peter with the cheeky pride of a young- 
er brother. 

Just a year ago, Hank was ranked 
ahead of Peter. What does the future 
hold in Papua-New Guinea? “One of 
my goals is to see all 159 families of 
birds. I've seen 129, and of the 30 re- 
maining 21 are in the Australia-New 
Guinea region.” 

Among the new birds he will see 
are the famous birds-of-paradise . . .@ 
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News Highlights 


State launches drive 
to upgrade foreign 
language competence 


The Department has launched a 
broad program to increase the language 
competence of Foreign Service person- 
nel at posts around the world. The 
measures include: 

—Adding nine more languages to 
the incentive language program, effec- 
tive June 27. This brings to 24 the num- 
ber of “hard” languages that may bring 
salary step increases or bonuses to em- 
ployees with a “professional” working 
knowledge of them. 

—Designating Embassy Dakar in 
Senegal and Embassy Montevideo in 
Uruguay as “model language compe- 
tence posts,” to comply with a require- 
ment in the new Foreign Service Act. 

—Redesigning the language in- 
struction programs at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute by offering new short-term 
intensive courses, ranging from 6 to 10 
weeks, as well as the traditional 
longer-term courses; and strengthening 
the curricula by placing more emphasis 
on job-related language skills. 

—Filling language-designated po- 
sitions at overseas posts with persons 
who have a good working knowledge 
of the host country’s language, or lan- 
guages. These are certain. positions 
that are considered to be essential. In- 
dividuals in them should be able to 
conduct official business and develop 
useful working relations with host 
country officials and other significant 
embassy contacts, using the language 
of that country. The incumbents would 
also be sufficiently versed in the lan- 
guage to supervise embassy national 
employees, and deal with members of 
the public in the country on a contin- 
uing basis. Currently, the Department 
has 1,294 language-designated posi- 
tions overseas; 74% of them are now 
filled by personnel who meet the re- 
quired language standards in full. 

—Stressing the importance of 
language training in a Foreign Service 
career. The institute’s School of Lan- 
guage Studies, in Rosslyn, Va., pro- 
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vides full-time and part-time instruc- 
tion in some 60 languages to help 
personnel develop the communication 
skills and cultural awareness required 
to live abroad and work effectively. 
Language courses are also taught at 
some 200 posts. In addition, advanced 
(or graduate-level) language training in 
Arabic, Chinese and Japanese is avail- 
able for Foreign Service employees in 
Tunisia, Taiwan and Japan. 

Under the expanded incentive pro- 
gram, more Foreign Service personnel 
would receive step increases for study- 
ing and attaining fluency in Chinese 
(Cantonese), Chinese (Mandarin), He- 
brew, Hindi (spoken in India), Hungar- 
ian, Japanese, Urdu (spoken in Paki- 
stan), Vietnamese and Visayan (spok- 
en in the Philippines). 

Last June the Department desig- 
nated 15 other “hard” languages for 
the program—Amharic (spoken in 
Ethiopia), Arabic, Bengali (spoken in 
Bangladesh ), Burmese, Dari (spoken in 
Afghanistan), Farsi (spoken in Iran), 
Korean, Lao, Nepali, Pilipino/Tagalog 
(spoken in the Philippines), Tamil (spo- 
ken in southern India), Thai, Turkish 
and Ukrainian. At that time, State also 
broadened the program to include “all 
ranks of the Service.” In the past, only 
junior officers could qualify for the 
step increases and bonuses. 

Under the language incentive pro- 
gram, employees receive step increases 
for study and achievement of the S— 
3/R-3 proficiency level in specified 
languages. They then receive a 10% 


Definition of ratings 


The Foreign Service Institute’s 
language proficiency test is based 
on a scale of 1 to 5. It is used to 
measure speaking and reading ca- 
pabilities. The two standards cited 
specifically in the adjoining article 
are defined as follows: 


Professional proficiency: S- 
3—Able to speak the language 
with sufficient structural accuracy 
and vocabulary to participate ef- 
fectively in most formal and in- 


salary bonus when they serve in a 
language-designated position at an in- 
centive language post. (An additional 
5% is received for achieving the S—4/ 
R—4 level.) Also, they receive a 10% 
salary bonus for language fluency at 
the S—3/R—3 level when they return for 
second or third tours in countries with 
a language incentive, whether or not 
they occupy a language-designated po- 
sition. Study of these languages entails 
a commitment to training which may 
last as long as two years. The employee 
may also be assigned to repeat tours of 
duty utilizing the language skill in what 
are considered difficult and dangerous 
areas of the world. 

In picking Dakar and Montevideo 
as model language posts, the Depart- 
ment acted on a mandate from Con- 
gress to select at least two areas where, 
by October 1, 1983, “all [emphasis 
added] US. Government personnel at 
post are language-qualified at an ap- 
propriate level of competence.” The 
Foreign Service Act spells out the ob- 
jectives of the pilot program—“to help 
ascertain the relationship between for- 
eign language competence and the ef- 
fectiveness of representation of the 
United States abroad.” The Secretary 
of State is called on by the act to sub- 
mit by January 31, 1986, a report 
describing the costs, advantages and 
disadvantages associated with meeting 
the language competence  require- 
ments. 

The Department, with the cooper- 
ation of eight other US. Government 


formal conversations on practical, 
social and professional topics. 
R-3—Able to read standard news- 
paper items addressed to the gener- 
al reader, routine correspondence, 
reports and technical material in 
his or her own special field. 

Distinguished proficiency: S— 
4—Able to use the language flu- 
ently and accurately on levels nor- 
mally pertinent to professional 
needs. R-4—Able to read all styles 
and forms of the language pertinent 
to professional needs. 





agencies, is hoping to make Dakar and 
Montevideo models for other posts. 
Under the act, the Secretary is to deter- 
mine the “S” and “R” (speaking and 
reading) levels of language compe- 
tence for employees assigned to these 
two posts, based on the nature of their 
duties. 

Meanwhile, with the Foreign 
Service Institute strengthening the 
content of its language courses, offi- 
cials there believe this will help more 
officers with average language learn- 
ing aptitude attain the S—3/R-3 level. 
In cases where students are not ex- 
pected to attain so-called target profi- 
ciency during their training at the insti- 
tute, they may have their language 
training extended at the post, if the 
post agrees. In addition, the institute is 
helping personnel with refresher lan- 
guage courses and sending language- 
training materials and tapes to overseas 
posts. 

In Rosslyn, intensive language 
programs involve up to six hours daily 
in small classes, plus laboratory work 
and outside preparation. The instruc- 
tion is conducted by a teaching staff 
made up of native-speaking instructors 
and scientific linguists. 

As noted above, some 74% of the 
language-designated positions overseas 
are filled by personnel who are profi- 
cient in the language of the host coun- 
try. But the percentage of those who 
have a working knowledge of the !an- 
guage is known to be higher. This is so 
because, in most cases, employees are 
tested before arriving at post, and the 
scores obtained then remain on record 
throughout the employee’s tour of duty. 
Yet the person’s language competence 
often improves through use at the post. 

It has been reported, for instance, 
that an additional 11% of the language- 
designated positions overseas are occu- 
ped by employees who fall below com- 
pliance with the established standards 
by only one-half point on the Foreign 
Service Institute scale—they have a 
2-plus rather than a 3 in either reading 
or speaking ability in the language 
required. 
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In addition, there are other em- 
ployees who are fluent in the host 
country language who may not be fill- 
ing a language-designated position. 
Thus the language skills at post is held 
to be greater than those reflected in the 
statistics. 

A staff report to the director gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service pointed out 
recently that there is a “built-in tension 
between an assignments system de- 
signed to minimize gaps at receiving 
posts, and the requirement that officers 
destined for language-designated posi- 
tions receive sufficient language train- 
ing to qualify at the designated profi- 
ciency levels.” 

A report of the US. comptroller 
general dated April 15, 1980, pointed 
out that “foreign affairs agencies are 
required by law to maintain systems 
for identifying and staffing positions 
which require foreign language skills. 
Approximately 70 percent of the em- 
ployees in overseas positions identified 
by the systems have adequate foreign 
language skills, but improvements in 
the systems are needed.” 

A number of congressmen have 
also expressed concern about foreign 
language skills of US. personnel as- 
signed abroad. This concern was re- 
flected in the shaping of certain sec- 
tions of the 1980 Foreign Service Act. 

—BarneTT B. LesTeR 0 


At contract signing are Under Secretary 
Richard T. Kennedy, \eft, and Joseph 
Connor, senior partner of Price Water- 
house. Department comptroller Roger B. 
Feldman is in background. (Photo by Da- 
vid M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


Financial management 
contract is signed; 
new system is foreseen 


The Department’s new worldwide 
financial management system moved 
closer to realization with the signing of 


a multimillion-dollar contract with 
Price Waterhouse, Aprii 7. Expected to 
be in operation in five years, the sys- 
tem would provide accounting, budg- 
eting, cashiering, disbursing and pro- 
curement support for all State 
operations. 

The system, building upon tech- 
nological advances, will decentralize 
financial operations, using innovative 
techniques and high-speed telecommu- 
nications. It will automate financial 
tasks at principal posts and move data 
around the world. 

Employing the Department’s tele- 
communications network, personnel at 
financial management centers over the 
globe will process financial transac- 
tions on minicomputers; prepare local 
reports; and transmit the summary in- 
formation to Washington. The centers 
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are to be located at larger posts, such 
as Bonn, Tokyo and New Delhi. Thirty- 
two have been designated. Most will 
serve posts near them, extending the 
scope of the new system to virtually all 
of the Department’s 253 overseas mis- 
sions. Six centers are expected to be in 
operation in the next few years. 

The system will provide the De- 
partment with “important new capa- 
bilities, and incorporate standardiza- 
tion of existing systems,” said Roger B. 
Feldman, State’s comptroller. “For ex- 
ample, we will be able to determine 
automatically the impact of foreign 
currency fluctuations on our re- 
sources.” 

The system will also provide new 
techniques for budget and financial 
planning, cost-center accounting, 
“intensified internal controls” over re- 
sources, and accountability for person- 
nel, funds and property, Mr. Feldman 
pointed out. It will measure workloads, 


support cashiering and disbursing oper- 
ations and give accurate estimates of 


reimbursements from -other federal 
agencies receiving administrative sup- 
port overseas. 

The Department is seeking ap- 
proval of the system from the US. 
General Accounting Office. The latter 
is responsible for overseeing the devel- 
opment and operation of all existing 
and new financial systems of the 
Government. 0 


‘Alternate career 
program’ is planned 

The Department is again spon- 
soring a three-part alternate career 
planning program to help employees 
explore the advisability of changing 
jobs, seeking second careers or plan- 
ning for retirement. Sessions will be 
scheduled on the basis of the number 
who register. The three parts are: 

—A job search seminar. This 
three-day course will seek to help em- 
ployees understand how skills, knowl- 
edge and experience may be trans- 
ferred to a new job. There will be 
discussions of how to obtain guidance 
and assistance from available sources. 
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U.S. embassy is strafed 


Embassy Guatemala was strafed 
with automatic weapons fire on the 
evening of March 31. The attackers, 
passing in two vehicles, also launched 
a rocket-propelled grenade at the build- 
ing. There were no injuries and little 
damage.O 


Information on preparing and conduct- 
ing a job-finding campaign will be pro- 
vided. Enrollment will be limited to 20 
persons on a first-come, first-served ba- 
sis, except that employees who are re- 
signing or retiring from the Depart- 
ment will be given priority. All 
full-time permanent employees, in any 
grade or pay plan, may apply for the 
course. 

—A retirement planning seminar. 
This two-day event will focus on the 
meaning of retirement, retirement ver- 
sus a second career, financial needs, 
health issues, personal resources, legal 
and tax matters, social security, medi- 
care and health insurance, community 
resources and related topics. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 20, first-come, 
first-served with, again, employees 
who are separating or retiring from the 
Department being given priority. All 
full-time permanent employees of the 
Department who are currently eligible 
for retirement, or who are within three 
years of eligibility for retirement, may 
apply. Retirees may enroll, up to one 
year after their retirement date. 
Spouses may enroll with the employee 
on a space-available basis. 

—Intensive counseling sessions. 
This program is open to all Foreign 
Service employees preparing to leave 
the Department, except those sepa- 
rated for cause. It is designed for those 
“whose careers may not offer further 
significant opportunities and who want 
to move on to other appropriate em- 
ployment with ease and confidence,” 
according to a Department Notice. 

The three-part program includes 
assistance in self-analysis, appraisal 
and presentation; developing job-find- 


ing strategies; and conducting a search 
for a second career. It is a full-time 
course, and the participant must be 
freed from other assigned responsibili- 
ties. The program is not a placement 
service, nor does it guarantee a job, the 
notice said. 

Employees may not take the job 
search and retirement planning semi- 
nars simultaneously. For those over- 
seas, or who are unable to attend the 
Washington sessions, the seminars will 
be offered as correspondence courses. 

Information may be obtained from 
the contractor, THinc Group, Inc., 
Suite 1150, 1629 K Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20006; telephone 223-3003. Em- 
ployees who have questions pertaining 
to eligibility may call Wendy Beaver, 
632-8934.0 


Line of succession 
at State is codified 

Secretary Haig has designated the 
under secretary for political affairs to 
act as Secretary “in case of death, res- 
ignation, absence or illness” of the Sec- 
retary andthe deputy secretary. 

Other Department officials in the 
line of succession, in a delegation of 
authority published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on April 14, are, in order: the un- 
der secretary for economic affairs, the 
under secretary for security assistance, 
science and technology, the under sec- 
retary for management, the counselor, 
and the assistant secretaries for the re- 
gional bureaus, according to their 
length of service in these positions in 
the Department. 

In a January 27 executive order, 
President Reagan had requested all 
cabinet officers to designate the line of 
succession in their agencies. The order 
at State updates a January 1973 ranking 
which did not include the under secre- 
tary for management and the counselor. 
The 1973 ranking has been canceled. 0 


UN Children’s Fund 

President Reagan has appointed 
Rita Di Martino of New York as alter- 
nate US. representative on the execu- 
tive board, UN Children’s Fund.) 
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‘Future of Iran’ is 
Open Forum topic 


A discussion of “The Future of 
Iran: A Role for the United States” has 
been scheduled for noon, May 10, by 
the Secretary’s Open Forum, with Bar- 
ry Rubin of Georgetown University and 
Roger Samgabadi of the Time News 
Service New York Bureau as speakers. 
Other programs this month were to 
feature Rep. Norman Y. Mineta 
(D-Calif), speaking on Asian and Pa- 
cific Heritage Week, May 5, and Roger 
C. Molander, executive director of 
Ground Zero, whose topic on May 7 
was to be nuclear war. 

The speakers scheduled last 
month were Elliott Abrams, assistant 
secretary for human rights and human- 
itarian affairs, April 7; William K. 
Chipman, Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, on civil defense, April 
14; Marion S. Barry Jr, mayor of the 
District of Columbia, on the district as 
an “international city,’ April 19; Rev. J. 
Bryan Hehir, director, Office of Inter- 
national Justice and Peace, US. Catho- 
lic Conference, “The American Catho- 
lic Church and US. Foreign Policy,” 
April 21; John Kenneth Galbraith of 
Harvard University, “The Politics of 
Underdevelopment,” April 28; and 
Claire Sterling, author of “The Terror 
Network,” on international terrorism, 
April 30.0 


immigrant visa fee 
is up from $25 to $100 


The fee for immigrant visas has 
been raised from $25 to $100, as of 
April 1. Of the new figure, $25 is for 
the application, $75 for the issuance. A 
Department news release explained: 

“The present immigrant visa fee of 
$25 has been unchanged for 30 years. 
Due to the inflationary trend of the 
past three decades, the $25 fee no long- 
er covers the Department of State’s 
cost for providing and issuing each im- 
migrant visa. The new immigrant visa 
fees are expected to increase receipts 
to the US. Government by $35 million 
a year. These monies do not accrue to 
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Mayor Barry at the Open Forum. (Photo 
by David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


the Department but are deposited in 
the general revenues of the Treasury.” 


The new fee does not apply to 
nonimmigrant visas (tourist, transit, 
student, etc.) Questions on the increase 
may be directed to James Webb, Consu- 
lar Affairs, Room 6811, 632-6326.8 
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At the Capitol 


HIRTY members of the Associa- 

tion of American Foreign Service 
Women recently spent a day on Capi- 
tol Hill. The day’s events, arranged 
through Senator Charles Mathias’ 
(R-Md.) office, included a VIP tour, a 
luncheon in the Vandenberg Room and 
attendance at a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing. (Photos by 
Donna Gigliotti) 


Senator Charles McC. Mathias Jr. (R-Md.) 
fields questions in the Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building. Front row, from left: Rita 
Horowitz, Jeanice Bailey, Marguerite 
Lawson, Lebbie Taylor. Second row: Anita 
Schelp, Kelly Graves, Marie Tobler. 


On a balcony beneath the Capitol’s origi- 
nal rotunda. 





Kathleen Boswell, left, and Debbie 
Emmert. 


Keith Woodward on subway from the 
Russell Senate Office Building to the 
Capitol. 


Senator Charles H. Percy (R-ill.), Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman, stops in 
to visit during lunch in the Vandenberg 
Room. To his right is Marie Tobler.@ 
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Diplo-Crostic No. 15 


By CAROL BECKER 


Department of State Historical Office 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve this puzzle, write the words 
that you can guess from the definitions 
in the numbered blanks provided, and 
then transfer the letters to the cor- 
responsing numbered squares in the 
diagram. Working back and forth, a 
quotation will appear in the diagram 
reading from left to right. When all the 
words have been filled in, the author 
and title of the book from which the 
quote was taken will appear as the first 
letter of each word reading down. The 
solution will be published in next 
month’s STATE magazine. (Ms. 
Becker's “Diplo-Crostic No. 14” ap- 
peared in the March issue; the solution 
was in the April STATE.) 


ree 
| a 


wk cr) Ri 


we ae 
| 


e ; 


DEFINITIONS 


A. Psychological pressure {3 words) 


187 13 8 24 B 18 23 20 149 «147 


Pinnate 


Bribe money 


“We are ___ servants; we have 
only done what was our 
duty” (Luke, 17) 


. High level meeting held in 
Mexico in October, 1981 


Site of Royal botanic collection 


. Die Fledermaus, e.g 


. “There's little of the melancholy 
in her, my lord” 
(Much Ado, \I) 


“The paired butterflies are already 
___ with August” (Ezra Pound) 


Environmentalists’ bimonthly 
magazine 


One who is present 


L. Cronkite’s replacement 


M. (With word S) Reagan's 1982 
economic policy for our neighbors 


DEFINITIONS 


N. “As if the Sermon on the Mount 
had been __ like a last year's 
almanac” (Whittier, 1868) 


O. Portable float 

P. Peculiarity; curiosity 
Q. Chinese fruit 

R. A great quantity (slang) 
S. See Word M 


T. The third Sunday in June 


U. Evergreen from which bows 
are made 


V. Egyptian god of the dead 


W."Eat no onions or garlic, for we are 
to sweet breath” 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, \V) 


. Guess if you car, if you 
dare” (Corneille, Heraclius) 


. One who attacks 
. GATT has still not resolved 


this issue 
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Appointments 


Newell is nominated 
as chief, international 
organization affairs 


President Reagan has nominated 
Gregory J. Newell as the new assistant 
secretary for international organization 
affairs. He would succeed Elliott 

Abrams, who be- 
came assistant sec- 
retary for human 
rights and humani- 
tarian affairs. The 
nomination has 
been submitted to 

N the Senate Foreign 

P Relations Commit- 
A tee. 
* Mr. Newell 

Mr. Newell has served a full- 
time mission for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, and has 
coordinated the work of missionaries 
in the field. He was coordinator of the 


MANILA, Philippines—President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos accepts the credentials of 
US. Ambassador Michael Armacost at 
Malacanang Palace. 
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Foreign Service Evaluation Center at 
Brigham Young University, where he 
was educated. 

Most recently, he was a member of 
the US. delegation to the UN Confer- 
ence on New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy in Nairobi. He led the first US. 
technical trade mission to the People’s 
Republic of China after that country 
received most-favored-nation status. 
He was, until recently, a special assist- 
ant to the President and director of 
presidential appointments and 
scheduling. 

Mr. Newell served in President 
Reagan’s Transition Foundation, has 
been a consultant to Senator Robert 
Dole (R-Kan.) and was named a staff 
assistant to President Gerald Ford in 
1975. In 1974 and 1975 he was a 
planning analyst with the Alexander 
Hamilton Life Insurance Co. of North 
America. He is married to the former 
Candilyn Jones and has two children.O 


Fisheries appointments 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to appoint three commis- 
sioners to the US. section, International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 


They are Robert McVey, Department of 
Commerce; Elmer E. Rasmuson, Na- 
tional Bank of Alaska; and Robert M. 
Thornstenson, Icicle Seafood, Inc., 
Seattle. 0 


Foreign scholarships 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to appoint M. E. Bradford, 
professor of English at the University of 
Dallas, as a member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships for a term expir- 
ing in September 1984. He would suc- 
ceed Alfred Stern.@ 


People at State 


Natale (Nat) H. Bellocchi is 
the new deputy assistant secretary 
for assessments and research in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
.. . E. Allan Wendt is the new dep- 
uty assistant secretary for interna- 
tional energy policy, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs... 
Melvyn Levitsky has been desig- 
nated the senior deputy assistant 
secretary in the Bureau of Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 





Book Review 


“*You still believe in serving your country’” 
‘An old-fashioned statement about an old-fashioned virtue’ 


By JACK PERRY 


The author, now coordinator of the 
Executive Seminar at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, was ambassador to Bul- 
garia from October 1979 until taking 
his current assignment last September. 


HERZ, Martin F 2/5 days in the life of an 
American ambassador: Diary notes from Sofia, 
Bulgaria. School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University, Washington, DC., 1981. 269 p. 
$9.85. 


ARTIN HERZ has done what 
few career Foreign Service offi- 
cers ever do: write a book about what 
it is like—specifically, concretely, in 
day-by-day _de- 
tail—to be an 
American ambas- 
sador. 
As the last of 
his assignments in 
a distinguished 
career, Martin 
Herz served as 
ambassador to 
Bulgaria. During a 
Mr. Perry slice of his service 
in Sofia, he kept a diary for 215 


days—beginning on July 17, ree 


and this book is it. It provides an un- 
varnished, unpatterned picture of an 
ambassador’s life and work in a rela- 
tively small mission, together with 
some reflections on foreign policy and 
the diplomatic profession. Because it 
is a diary, the book suffers here and 
there from a lack of timeliness; but it 
more than makes up for that in the im- 
mediacy of its presentation. The read- 
er winds up with fresh insight into the 
practicalities—and some of the career 
challenges—of the diplomatic life. 
Dean Peter Krogh of the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University (where Mr. Herz is now di- 
rector of studies at the Institute for the 
Study of Diplomacy) provides a help- 
ful introduction to “215 Days,’ in 


which he takes issue with Ambassador 
Herz’s repeated insistence on the 
“unimportance” of Sofia as a post. 
But Martin Herz is a mettlesome real- 
ist before he is anything else, and in 
stressing Sofia’s unimportance for 
Washington he is simply giving an as- 
sessment of Bulgaria’s place in the hi- 
erarchy of American foreign policy in- 
terests. I prefer to think that eastern 


Ambassador Herz, \eft, reviews honor 
guard in 1974, prior to presentation of 
his credentials to chief of state Todor 
Zhivkov. 
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Europe in general, and Bulgaria in 
particular, merit more attention than 
often given by American policy- 
makers in the past, and that therefore 
Sofia is in a sense more important 
than Ambassador Herz maintains. But 
for purposes of his diary, the unimpor- 
tance is a handy device: it enables the 
author to concentrate on how he does 
his job, in fairly mundane, unexciting 
circumstances, rather than on what the 
policy content of the ambassador’s job 
might be. 


Dean Krogh correctly notes that 
the book covers three separate areas: 
Bulgaria; East-West relations and di- 
plomacy in general; and “the workings 
of American diplomacy.” As to Bulga- 
ria itself: As an old Sofia hand, I do not 
wholly agree with Ambassador Herz’s 
perceptions. I came to Bulgaria after 
tours in Moscow and Prague, and was 
deeply impressed with Bulgarian na- 
tionalism, by the psychological dis- 
tance between Sofia and Moscow. Am- 
bassador Herz was more struck by the 
regime’s loyalty to the Soviet Union, 
taking this to indicate a true “organic” 
relationship between Sofia and Mos- 
cow. Perhaps he and I were looking for 
different things. 


About East-West relations and di- 
plomacy in general, I found the au- 
thor’s views cogent and well worth 
reading. (Here is a sample portion of a 
passage on diplomacy: “There is a mis- 
taken idea in some people’s minds that 
being a diplomat means that you have 
to make special efforts to be popular. 
Diplomacy is a profession, and its job 
is to get certain things done. If they are 
best accomplished by being nice, then 
it is best for a diplomat to be nice. But 
if they are best accomplished by being 
unpleasant, then it is best for a diplo- 
mat to be unpleasant. Not too often, of 
course .. .”) I have one problem with 
an unexpurgated diplomatic diary, and 
that is its naming of real people (in- 
cluding Bulgarians who might have 
preferred not being named) and dis- 
cussing real diplomatic issues so soon 
after the event. It could be harmful if 
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too many current diplomatic diaries 
Saw print. 

Where “215 Days” is most valu- 
able—and here I recommend it warmly 
to all Foreign Service people—is in 
what it says about diplomacy as a ca- 
reer in America today. The author is 
frank in his portrayal, and he gives 
healthy insight into what is satisfying 
and what is frustrating about a present- 
day diplomatic career. His candid 
discussions of what it is like to be in 
the field, sending disregarded or 
scorned messages, seeing policy fail to 
take local conditions into account, are 
revealing and instructive. His stories 
and comments on what it is like for 
senior officers to wait for a presidential 
appointment, to be kept dangling, to be 
passed over, to see the good jobs being 
passed out to those outside the profes- 
sion—this is recommended reading for 
all who aspire to senior positions. And 
his portrayal of how ambassadors, both 
political and career, are moved out of 
their posts—a habit into which all new 
administrations seem easily to fall—is 


Ambassador Herz, left, and Angel 
Balevski, chairman of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences, look in 1975 at 
fragment of lunar rock and Bulgarian 
flag which were carried to the moon and 
back aboard Apollo 17. 


good to have on the record. Few For- 
eign Service authors have been so 
frank about the heat in the kitchen as 
Ambassador Herz is in this diary, and 
this makes “215 Days” helpful reading. 

At the very end of the diary, the 
author quotes his wife, Elizabeth, as 
telling him: ‘‘You still believe in 
serving your country.” This is an old- 
fashioned statement about an old- 
fashioned virtue, but all those who 
know Martin Herz know it is true. This 
little book is much like its author— 
truthful, penetrating, a bit testy here 
and there, but above all dedicated 
wholeheartedly to the American na- 
tional interest. I recommend ‘215 
Days” to everyone who wants to be 
shown a closer view of diplomatic real- 
ities by an exceedingly good 
practitioner. @ 
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Honor Roll 


Joel Barlow: Hero-diplomat 


He freed 145 U.S. hostages 


By WILLIAM SOMMERS 


The author, a frequent contributor 
to this magazine (verse and historical 
articles), has retired from AID and is 
now city manager of Englewood, N.J. 


ITHIN THE FOYER of the De- 

partment’s diplomatic entrance 
stands a marble tablet enclosed by a 
lighted entablature. Cut into its green 
surface are the 
names of Foreign 
Service members 
who died as _ he- 
roes. The second 
name on the list is 
Joel Barlow, the 
American minis- 
ter to France un- 
der President 
Madison, who lies 
nearly forgotten 
in the village churchyard of 
Zarnowiec, Poland. 

Mr. Barlow, in forlorn pursuit of a 
treaty with France, followed Napoleon 
to Vilna, Lithuania, during the bitter 
winter of 1812. When the beaten dic- 
tator fled Moscow, Mr. Barlow, along 
with the French court and the diplo- 
matic corps, hit the frozen road for 
Paris. But the minister caught pneu- 
monia on the way, died the day after 
Christmas and was hastily buried in 
the cold ground of Zarnoweic. 

Today his memory is as faint as 
the dust of his crumbled bones. And 
yet it should not be so. Mr. Barlow was 
one of an early band of American dip- 
lomats whose resourcefulness, intelli- 
gence and devotion raised a standard 
of excellence that is, perhaps, even 
more impressive today. He wrestled 
with international terrorism and bri- 
gandry, negotiated for the lives of 
American hostages and, at the behest 
of the President, risked reputa- 
tion—and, life—in a most dubious 
diplomatic battle. 


Mr. Sommers 
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Joel Barlow, 

an oil portrait by 

Charles Willson Peale. 
(Diplomatic Reception Rooms) 


A ‘Renaissance’ man 

Joel Barlow, like many of his 18th- 
century companions, had a Renaissance 
zest for human activity; he was at once 
patriot, businessman, politician, po- 
lemicist, poet and diplomat. He backed 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat with cash, 
referring to his good friend as “Old 
Toot,’ founded American Mercury 
magazine and coined that much-abused 
word, “utilize.” He argued for a nation- 


al university, which eventually surfaced 
as Columbian College, now George 
Washington University. And he was the 
first American poet to be taken seri- 
ously in England and Europe, with such 
lengihy, turgid but wholly American 
works as “The Vision of Columbus,” 
“The Columbiad,” “Anarchiad” and 
the best of the lot, “Hasty Pudding.” 
Mr. Barlow’s first overseas assign- 
ment was to the Barbary states. 
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Operating out of the Turkish regencies 
of Algeria, Tripoli and Tunis, the Bar- 
bary pirates were plundering American 
shipping, hijacking the cargoes and 
holding crewmen as hostages for ran- 
som. By 1795, 150 American citizens 
had been enslaved by the grand vizier 
(dey) of Algiers, Hassan Bashaw. Some 
had been prisoners and slaves for more 
than 10 years! 

The Barbary states were support- 
ed by the superpowers of that day, 
England and France. By playing off the 
corsairs against the smaller countries 
who traded in the Mediterranean, the 
two were able to maintain naval dom- 
inance. France, for example, could have 
wiped out the Turks on a moment’s no- 
tice. But, as Mr. Barlow wrote to the 
Secretary of State: “Louis XIV said, if 
there was no Algiers, he would build 
one as it was the cheapest way of 
depriving the Italian States of their 
natural right to navigate their own 
seas.”* Superpower strategy and the 
manipulation of satellites has a long 
history! 

No. 1 pirate 


The United States was in no posi- 
tion to do battle. A “Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Commerce” had just 
been concluded with Hassan Bashaw, 
dey of Algiers and the most powerful of 
the rulers of the three states. It was a 
wild and wooly document that referred 
to George Washington as the “com- 
mander of the American people, living 
in the isiand called America.” The trea- 
ty required an annual tribute of 
$20,000 “being the price of peace.” 
What Hassan Bashaw really wanted 
was a one-time cash payment of 
$600,000 in gold. And he wanted it 
yesterday! The ransom price for the 
hostages was set separately at around 
$200,000. 

Both Timothy Pickering, the Sec- 
retary of State, and James Monroe, the 


*The quotations are taken from the Barlow dis- 
patches in the National Archives, and from 
“Life and Letters of Joel Barlow,’ by C.B. 
Todd, 1886, Putnam. The author relied heavily 
on James Woodress’ “A Yankee’s Odyssey: The 
life of Joel Barlow,” 1958, Lippincott. 
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Sheffield wine cooler given to Joel Barlow 
by Thomas Jefferson, 1807. (Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms) 


minister to France, needed the right 
man to offset the treacherous Hassan 
Bashaw, arrange for the delivery of the 
hostages and enforce the treaty. Joel 
Barlow was the ideal choice. He had 
lived in France for nine years, spoke 
French, German and some Arabic. As a 
contemporary put it: “Barlow was rich 
enough to afford diplomacy, a citizen 
of both France and the United States 
and fair match for the international 
pirates who inhabited the Barbary 
Coast.” 

Mr. Barlow accepted the appoint- 
ment as consul and began preparations 
for his new assignment. He received no 
separate maintenance allowance, nor a 
cost-of-living adjustment, nor even 
danger pay. But he was not at all dis- 
dainful about expense money. Apprised 
that the essential element in estab- 
lishing a favorable impression with the 
dey was the size and dazzle of the 
“Conselor’s Gift,’ Mr Barlow went 
shopping. 


Uncle Sugar pays 


He scoured Paris shops to buy 
jeweled snuffboxes, diamond rings, 
pistols inlaid with precious stones, bro- 
caded robes and thick carpets. The bill 
came to $27,000, eventually charged to 
Uncle Sam. What modern-day ambas- 
sador, in fear that the inspector general 
will rack him for a $500 embassy re- 
ception, wouldn’t trade his tourist-class 
home leave ticket to be Joel Bar- 
low—just for a day! 

Mr. Barlow left Paris on Decem- 
ber 27, 1795, bound for Algiers via 


Marseille. But between the weather, 
the absence of ready shipping and over- 
land detours via Spain, Mr. Barlow did 
not arrive until March 6. 

And the welcome was not in the 
best traditions of Turkish hospitality. 
The dey refused to see him, refused his 
gift and roughed up his servants. The 
reason? Simple enough. Where was the 
$600,000 in gold? The treaty had been 
signed on the 28th of November; here it 
was, three months later, and still no 
cash! 


The ultimatum 

By April, the dey’s legendary tem- 
per reached a climax. Mr. Barlow was 
given an ultimatum: if the money did 
not arrive in eight days, the honored 
Hassan Bashaw would declare war on 
the United States; if it was not on the 
dey’s counting table in 30 days, Algeri- 
an cruisers would start seizing Ameri- 
can ships. 

While AID, today, could have pro- 
vided the dey’s tribute in a matter of 
hours, Mr. Barlow’s task then was com- 
plicated by the !ack of hard currency 
throughout Europe. Wars and rumors of 
wars had driven the good money un- 
derground. Letters of credit advanced 
by the United States on banks in 
London, Paris and Lisbon brought 
only: “See us next year when things get 
better.” Moreover, the commissioner 
plenipotentiary in charge of the money, 
Colonel Humphrey, was not a ball of 
fire; his plodding pace added to Mr. 
Barlow’s frustration. 

Then the American consul was 
struck with an inspired thought. He 
went to the dey and offered a gift for 
the latter’s daughter: an American-built 
25-gun frigate (a little something for 
the girl who has everything). These 
were popular ships, the envy of most 
seafaring countries. In exchange, Mr. 
Barlow wanted a three-month reprieve 
on the payment of the blackmail. The 
dey was delighted and, to show his en- 
thusiasm, held out for a frigate with 36 
guns. 


It’s a deal 
Mr. Barlow agreed; the deal was 
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struck. It was like buying off the Cosa 
Nostra with a case of machine guns and 
a cement mixer! But without more 
time, Mr. Barlow and the hostages were 
likely to end up in Hassan Bashaw’s 
paradise forever. Only when the dey 
agreed, did Mr. Barlow report his ac- 
tion to US. minister Monroe and Secre- 
tary Pickering. He expected to be 
turned down because of the $90,000 
price tag on the frigate. But his superi- 
ors backed him without question; Pres- 
ident Washington personally ordered 
the Philadelphia shipyard to rush the 
job. Not a few ambassadors of recent 
memory would have soared heaven- 
ward with such a mandate! 

With the dey off his back, Mr. 
Barlow moved quickly. His first con- 
cern was getting cash to Algiers. Colo- 
nel Humphrey had bungled the job and 
Mr. Barlow, writing to his wife, gave 
the colonel a very poor performance 
evaluation. The colonel had, so the let- 
ter went, “too much beef in his head to 
be a good manager.” His only talent 
was in “keeping a secret especially 
from those whose knowledge of it is 
absolutely necessary.” 

Mr. Barlow turned instead to Jo- 
seph Bacri, an Algerian banker with 
connections in Europe. He persuaded 
Mr. Bacri to take a letter of credit on 
the former’s branch in Leghorn, Italy. 
The gold would be taken aboard a US. 
naval frigate and brought to Algiers. 
Mr. Bacri, already in Mr. Barlow’s pay 
via an unauthorized retainer of 
$18,000, sensed a good prime rate in 
the offing and readily agreed. Dis- 
patches effecting the exchange were 
sent off on the next packet. 


Danger for the hostages 


The problem of the hostages was 
more complicated. Ill-used for years, 
they were already in poor health when 
an epidemic of plague broke out in 
Algiers. Though Mr. Barlow worked 
hard and long to save their lives, five 
hostages died within the first week and 
many more were edging toward the 
brink. Release was imperative. Just as 
despair set in, circumstances again 
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played into Mr. Barlow’s intrepid 
hands. 

The new French consul arrived in 
Algiers, on the heels of the plague, 
with a magnificent “consular gift” for 
the dey. Hassan Bashaw was over- 
whelmed. From then on, nothing was 
too good for his big brother from Paris. 
The consul took immediate, if secret, 
advantage of the dey’s euphoria by re- 
questing a small loan of $200,000 in 
gold. The problem, endemic to Algiers, 
was a shortage of hard currency, since 
most of it was kept under lock and key 
in the dey’s treasury. And the French 
consul, newly-arrived and beset with 
expenses, was in dire need. 

The dey granted the loan; the 
French consul then turned the funds 
over to banker Bacri under most agree- 
able terms. Mr. Barlow, privy to the 
whole transaction, leaned on Mr. Bacri 
for the full amount, in order to ransom 
the hostages. The latter, in the spirit of 
a Barbary Federal Reserve, couldn't re- 
sist Mr. Barlow’s persuasive charm nor 
the lure of high interest rates. He gave 
in. 


Free at last 

Mr. Barlow now outdistanced 
even himself. He paid off the ransom to 
the dey’s exchequer, chartered one of 
Mr. Bacri’s boats and, on July 11, 1796, 
said good-bye to 145 bewildered but 
happy American hostages on their way 
to home and freedom. 

When the dey realized that Mr. 
Barlow had tricked him, his rage was 
infinite. The grand vizier had not only 
funded the release of the hostages, he 
had lost his trump card on the payment 
of the tribute. Hassan Bashaw prepared 
for war. Mr. Barlow, however, was 
equal to the task. He calmed the dey’s 
fears, assured him that the tribute was 
on its way, reminded him of the splen- 
did frigate soon to be his and carefully 
smoothed the rough edges of Hassan 
Bashaw’s temper. 

Though two months late, the gold 
finally arrived. Mr. Barlow was able to 
pay off the tribute, return the loan with 


interest to Mr. Bacri and put the treaty © 


into effect. By Thanksgiving (if, in- 


deed, there was one), Mr. Barlow could 
eat his turkey in peace; he had plenty to 
be thankful for. 


Mopping up 
Mr. Barlow stayed on for another 

six months, to conclude similar treaties 
with Tripoli and Tunis. He left Algiers 
in the summer of 1797 with the bless- 
ings of that old rogue, Hassan Bashaw, 
and the gratitude of Joseph Bacri whose 
retainer had come to an end. In a short 
tour of 16 months, Mr. Barlow had 
managed to free the hostages, conclude 
treaties with all the Barbary states and 
show a skeptical Europe that American 
diplomats could hold their own. Today, 
Mr. Barlow might have received a Mer- 
itorious Service Award or a cash bonus. 
He was content then, however, with the 
praise of the Secretary of State, who 
wrote: 

It has been fortunate for the United States 

that their interests were at so critical a pe- 

riod in the hands of a citizen who had the 

intelligence to discern and the confidence 

to seize the fittest moment to secure them. 


Mr. Barlow comes home 


The next chapter in Mr. Barlow’s 
Foreign Service career opened in Wash- 
ington, where he had recently bought a 
lovely estate. He christened it “Kalo- 
rama,” which in Greek means “beauti- 
ful view.” The Barlow house, long since 
vanished, stood near 23rd Street and 
Bancroft Road, south of Kalorama 
Road. Mr. Barlow was now a gentlemen 
of leisure, close to his good friends, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
James Monroe. In 1811 he was still writ- 
ing poetry, dashing off hundreds of tur- 
gid couplets whenever the spirit moved 
him. It was a pleasant life. 

Not so for the United States. 
France and England were again at each 
other’s throats, and the United States 
was belly-bumped in the middle. Eng- 
land was blockading French ports and 
systematically seizing US. ships, im- 
pressing American seamen and gener- 
ally making life miserable for 
Americans. 

In retaliation France issued the 
Berlin Decree, which put the British 
under blockade. The Milan Decree fol- 
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“Kalorama,” Joel Barlow’s home, an oil 
painting by Charles Codman. (Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms) 


lowed. It allowed France to take any 
ship coming from, or bound for, an 
English port. Under this veil of legality, 
the French began to imitate the Eng- 
lish, seizing American ships, confiscat- 
ing their cargoes and interning their 
crews. President Madison struck back 
by banning the import of French and 
British goods. Relations between the 
three countries became as charged as 
Ben Franklin’s kiting key. 


Scheming by Napoleon 


But Napoleon, already planning 
his Russian caper, was eager to involve 
Britain in a war with the United States. 
This would engage the British and 
leave him free in the east. To lure the 
Americans, Napoleon announced that 
the two decrees had been revoked. He 
waited in hope that America’s wrath 
would be directed fully at the British. 

Mr. Madison, as President, and 
Mr. Monroe, as Secretary of State, 
were skeptical. They wanted firsthand 
proof And to get it, they would need a 
reliable, shrewd negotiator who could 
hold his own against the French. Mr. 
Madison had not far to look. Joel Bar- 
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low was both friend and neighbor; he 
spoke fluent French and knew many in 
Napoleon’s court on a first-name basis. 
The President asked Mr. Barlow to go 
to Paris as the US. minister. 

To Mr. Barlow, the prospect was 
anything but alluring. War seemed im- 
minent and he had no love for Napole- 
on, who had subverted the French Rev- 
olution. But the President insisted. And 
Mr. Barlow, like so many diplomats 
since, could not resist the urgings of his 
President. The Senate confirmed his 
appointment as minister, and he sailed 
for Paris early in August 1811. To stress 
the importance of the mission, Mr. 
Madison ordered Mr. Barlow to go on 
the US.S. Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides.” Like the modern American For- 
eign Service officer, Mr. Barlow was 
restricted to an American carrier! 


The new assignment 


Mr. Barlow’s orders, set down in a 
book-length document by Secretary 
Monroe, were to arrange release of the 
ships, crews and cargoes held by the 
French, assure that the Milan and Ber- 
lin Decrees had been cancelled, and ne- 
gotiate a treaty of commerce and amity. 
Mr. Barlow was not optimistic. “I go 
with an ardent wish,” he wrote to Rob- 
ert Fulton, “but without much hope of 


doing good.” An equivalent assignment 
today, in 1982, might be to achieve a 
permanent settlement in Kashmir and 
the Golan Heights or to negotiate a 
free-agent contract with Reggie 
Jackson. 

At first, things went well for the 
new minister. Napoleon received him 
cordially and, more than once, ac- 
knowledged him personally and in pub- 
lic. Mr. Barlow’s long acquaintance 
with things French stood him well. The 
Foreign Office opened its doors, and he 
engaged in “fruitful discussions” with 
the foreign minister, Duc de Bassano. 
Their talks dealt with many of the sub- 
stantive issues Mr. Monroe had cited to 
Mr. Barlow. 


Not in writing 


This encouraged Mr. Barlow to 
make the first move. He drew up a pro- 
posed statement of French policy to- 
ward the United States, in which the 
French agreed to receive American 
goods duty-free. The French would 
also release American ships, cargos 
and crews then in custody. Though 
these points had already been dis- 
cussed, with agreeable answers given, 
Duc de Bassano demurred. While he 
was willing to give verbal assurances, 
he was most reluctant to set them down 
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in prini. 

Chagrined by this refusal, Mr. 
Barlow was, undaunted. He switched 
to the Berlin and Milan Decrees. While 
Napoleon saw their repeal as a ploy to 
push America and Britain into war, Mr. 
Barlow saw them as a chance to reduce 
tensions between the two. If he could 
show the English that the French had 
lifted their embargo, the former might 
be encouraged to do the same. This 
would, in turn, remove a major thorn 
from America’s side, abating the war 
fever and encouraging restoration of 
normal relations. 

In April 1812, Mr. Barlow began 
pressuring the foreign office for proof 
that the two decrees had been repealed. 
He inveigled, cajoled, insinuated and 
maneuvered. As one French diplomat 
observed: “Minister Barlow has a met- 
tlesome character and is hard to han- 
dle. He does not depart from his Amer- 
ican stubbornness.” 

‘Staged anger’ 


Finally, on a day in the first week 
of May, in staged anger, Mr. Barlow 
pounded on the duc’s desk, demanding 
to see the document which canceled 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees. 

To Mr. Barlow’s astonishment, the 
foreign minister opened his desk draw- 
er and produced the Decree of St. 
Cloud, which unequivocally canceled 
the two hateful decrees; it was dated 
April 28, 1811. Mr. Barlow’s amazement 
grew. According to the date, the decree 
had been issued over a year ago. Had it 
languished in the drawer all this time? 
The duc did not answer. Had it been 
published? No, said the duc a bit 
shamefacedly. But it soon would be. 
What Mr. Barlow didn’t know, but grad- 
ually surmised, was that the decree had 
been written and signed that very 
week; it was backdated to coincide 
with Napoleon’s previous announce- 
ment. The foreign minister had it avail- 
able in case, as it now happened, Mr. 
Barlow pushed him to the wall. It was 
an act of sheer duplicity! 

But Mr. Barlow had what he 
wanted—a fake perhaps, but at least an 
official document. A copy was rushed 
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by frigate to London and delivered to 
the English foreign minister. The Eng- 
lish wavered but finally agreed to lift 
the blockade, on the basis of the De- 
cree of St. Cloud. Notice of the action 
reached Secretary Monroe on June 29. 
But it was too late. Twelve days earlier, 
Congress had declared hostilities 
against England: the War of 1812 was 
on. Napoleon had his way, and Mr. 
Barlow’s efforts were thwarted for the 
second time. 


Next task 


Mr. Barlow then turned to the last 
of Mr. Monroe’s instructions: secure a 
treaty with France. This might at least 
keep the French at bay while the 
United States wrestled with the Eng- 
lish. By this time, however, both Napo- 
leon and his foreign minister were in 
Vilna, directing the assault on Russia. 
Mr. Barlow dealt with the Duc de 
Dahlberg, the deputy minister. 

The work was tedious, the prog- 
ress slow. This was in keeping with M. 
Dahlberg’s instructions to delay. But 
Mr. Barlow was dogged. He wrote out a 
draft treaty text and pressed the duc for 
policy decisions. The latter was forced 
to write to Vilna, saying he could put 
off the American minister no longer. 
France would have to act or break off 
negotiations. 


Summons from the front 

On the Russian end, things were 
going down the tube. French armies 
were in retreat. The foreign minister 
came to realize that it would be well to 
have a few friends left to lean on; the 
American treaty began to take on a 
more positive hue. He invited Mr. 
Barlow to Vilna and, in dulcet tones, 
promised that “when you arrive we 
may conclude an arrangement desira- 
ble and conformable to the mutually 
amicable views of our two govern- 
ments.” Mr. Barlow recognized the let- 
ter as an invitation to doom. 

Vilna was 1400 miles from Paris. 
He would be traveling in the winter, a 
winter that was to topple Napoleon and 
turn his army to ice. Mr. Barlow was 
nearly 60 years old and not in the best 


of health. Still, the minister felt that “it 
was impossible to refuse the Duc’s of- 
fer without giving offense.” Without 
the comfort of modern travel, with 
only his nephew Tom and a Foreign Of- 
fice guide, with neither danger pay, nor 
a retirement system nor high-option 
hospitalization, he set off. The carriage 
was a movable ice box, the roads gut- 
ted and frozen. He rode for 23 days, 
arriving in Vilna on November 18, 
1812. 

Negotiations were no more satis- 
factory in Vilna than they had been in 
Paris. Though the foreign minister was 
agreeable, he could not get the emperor 
to sign; Napoleon was too busy trying 
to save his own skin. The duc was also 
working hard to convince everybody 
that things would improve as soon as 
Napoleon won the next battle. But the 
Russians won instead and the treaty be- 
came another war casualty. It was here 
in Vilna, however, that Mr. Barlow 
took his revenge on Napoleon in his 
best poem, ‘‘Advice to a Raven,”’ 
wherein the poet, as though interro- 
gating himself, asks: “Black fool, why 
winter here?” 


The end comes 


By now, the French retreat had be- 
come a rout. Sixteen days after his ar- 
rival, Mr. Barlow, along with the court 
and the diplomatic corps, fled the city. 
Three weeks later, in the small village 
of Zarnowiec, Joel Barlow caught 
pneumonia and laid aside his poetry 
forever. He is there still, beneath a 
rotting marble marker. 

And now, while we applaud the 
Polish people for their fortitude and 
press our own diplomatic efforts to 
preserve the idea of the Polish nation, 
we should recall that in Poland lies an 
American diplomat who died in har- 
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Point of View 


‘U.S. has lacked a sophistication in commercial diplomacy’ 
Authors call for State-Commerce cooperation 


By RICHARD L. MCELHENY 
AND KENN S. GEORGE 


Mr. McElheny is director general 
of the U.S. and Foreign Commercial 
Services in the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. George is deputy assistant 
secretary there for the two services. This 
article was prompted by one contrib- 
uted to our October issue by James 
Tarrant, director of the Office of Busi- 
ness and Export Affairs, in State’s Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Affairs. 


HE UNITED STATES is in dan- 
ger of losing its position as the 
world’s leading commercial nation in 
the next two decades, according to 
Secretary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldrige. Although the United States 
is still the world’s leading exporter, 
our competitive edge has _ been 
slipping considerably in recent years. 
For much of the postwar period, 
it has been commonly perceived that 
US. embassies have had little to offer 
in direct assistance to the American 
business community. The American 
industrial base, bolstered by the war 
effort, emerged from the war intact; 
markets for US. exports were virtual- 
ly limitless; and the strong position of 
the dollar made American invest- 
ments abroad extremely attractive. As 
such, the political and economic con- 
ditions of the postwar period enabled 
priorities of US. embassies to be 
placed on matters other than trade 
promotion or commercial diplomacy. 
But the US. position in global 
markets began to deteriorate by the 
mid-1970s. As American trading part- 
ners began to reindustrialize, US. 
business began to feel the effects of an 
overvalued dollar and a trading sys- 
tem riddled with tariff and nontariff 
barriers operating against US. prod- 
ucts. Despite the shifting of forces af- 
fecting American trade in the late 
1960s and into the 1970s, US. 
policymakers were preoccupied with a 
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war in Vietnam; they gave scant at- 
tention to the clamors by private in- 
dustry that the US. position in global 
markets was being severely under- 
mined. The American share of world 
markets in manufactured products had 
declined from 22% in 1962 to 14% in 
1980. Fueling this development, US. 
laws, regulations, and policies were 
unduly hampering American export- 
ers. 

By the end of the 1970s, the writ- 
ing covered the walls of Capitol Hill. 
The United States would now have to 
play catch-up with the rest of the 
world. A concerted effort by the US. 
Government and American business 
was initiated to develop institutions 
and policies to ensure that interna- 
tional trade matters would be ac- 
corded a higher priority in the op- 
erations of the Government in 
Washington and its posts abroad. 


‘Anew mandate’ 


A new mandate was forged. Com- 
mercial affairs were accorded an equal 
footing with other US. Government 
priorities with the creation of the US. 
Foreign Commercial Service (FCS) un- 
der the Department of Commerce. Un- 
der the memorandum of understanding 
between the Departments of Com- 
merce and State, the senior commercial 
officer was made a member of the US. 


direct reporting line to the deputy chief 
of mission. US. ambassadors, under 
the present administration, were di- 
rected to personally lead US. Govern- 
ment commercial efforts in posts 
overseas. 

In the two years since its incep- 
tion, the FCS has developed a special- 
ized management framework to insure 
that a professional cadre of trade ex- 
perts will emerge from the new Com- 
merce service organization. Instituting 
a professional service from scratch, the 
FCS suffered the birth pains character- 
istic of any start-up organization. The 
Commerce management team, al- 
though admittedly handicapped by un- 
derstaffing and budget constraints, was 
highly motivated and eager to imple- 
ment the new FCS structure. 

Early on, the paramount consider- 
ation was the institution of a refined re- 
cruitment and assessment process that 
would select the most highly qualified 
US. trade promotion experts available 
worldwide to constitute the FCS. Rath- 
er than fill the 162 officer positions al- 
located to the FCS at one time, a three- 
year phase-in sequence was agreed to 
by State and Commerce to enable For- 
eign Service officers (FSOs) previously 
handling commercial affairs to rotate 
into other assignments. Those FSOs in- 
terested in transferring to the FCS 
were given priority consideration in the 
first recruitment cycle. And, in fact, ap- 
proximately 95% of those selected 
were highly-qualified, experienced of- 
ficers from the Foreign Service. This 
first set of 50 FCS officers has been 
serving abroad for little over six 
months and will remain in the assign- 
ment for four to five years, almost 
tripling the effective previous assign- 
ment timeframe. Thus, while the FCS 
is now two years old, it still can be per- 
ceived by some as reflecting business 
as usual in two-thirds of the US. com- 
mercial posts abroad. Of the 67 coun- 
tries designated for the Commerce De- 
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POINT OF VIEW 


partment services, in only 27 are there 
FCS-recruited officers. 


Second recruitment phase 


The second FCS recruiting cycle 
is now nearing completion. Over 1,000 
applications were received (70% from 
the private sector) for fewer than 40 
positions. As a result of this tremen- 
dously competitive recruitment cam- 
paign, the FCS will draw from a 
highly-qualified, experienced and tal- 
ented group of professionals to man its 
mission abroad. The stringent criteria 
being used in the officer selection proc- 
ess will go a long way toward devel- 
oping a professional Foreign Commer- 
cial Service. The foreign commercial 
officer will be a respected member of 
the US. embassy staff as his or her vast 
experience is demonstrated in the field. 

In addition to the implementation 
of a sophisticated recruitment process, 
the US. and Foreign Commercial Serv- 
ices are currently developing an inte- 
grated performance appraisal system 
based on five critical elements of job 
content, incorporating commercial and 
general management criteria. This sys- 
tem, currently in operation in the US. 
field offices, will replace the State De- 
partment’s efficiency report format 
currently utilized by the Foreign Com- 
mercial Service. The commercial serv- 
ices’ innovative performance appraisal 
system has been selected by Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Public Management 
as its first case-example of a commer- 
cially-oriented performance-based 
management system in the Federal 
government. The system was recently 
highlighted before the interagency 
Task Force for Personnel Appraisal at 
the US. Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, and before the meeting last 
March of the International Personnel 
Management Association. 


Merger of U.S., overseas services 


To further integrate the services 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
US. Commercial Service, with its 
450-member professional staff in 47 
US. domestic field offices, has been 
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merged with the FCS under one man- 
agement team. Under the new frame- 
work, the authors, both former busi- 
nessmen, report directly to the under 
secretary for international trade, Lionel 
Olmer. The now-combined US. and 
Foreign Commercial Services consti- 
tute close to one-half the total person- 
nel in Commerce’s International Trade 
Administration and thus hold a height- 
ened visibility within the Department. 
For the first time in its history, this na- 
tion will have a fully integrated service 
dedicated to assisting American indus- 
try expand its economic base at home 
and increase its share of the world 
marketpiace. 

The foreign commercial officers’ 
skills and knowledge in key trade anal- 
yses areas such as commercial instru- 
ments, sources of financing, risk analy- 
sis and international marketing will be 
constantly upgraded through a training 
program. The officer’s operations in- 
clude promoting trade, facilitating US. 
investment, monitoring adherence by 
foreign governments to multilateral 
trade agreements, gathering commer- 
cial intelligence and analyzing local 
laws, regulations and practices that 
could affect market access and busi- 
ness conditions. With one of the pri- 
mary constituents being the small and 
medium-sized business community, the 
commercial services professionals in 
the US. field organization will spend 
nearly 70% of their time in direct coun- 
seling sessions with American firms. 
The US. and Foreign Commercial 
Services are the front-line source in the 
United States and abroad for US. busi- 
nessmen seeking to explore the bene- 
fits of exporting and_ investing 
overseas. 


Serving U.S. companies 


It is clear from trade develop- 
ments over the past few decades that 
the United States has lacked a sophisti- 
cation in commercial diplomacy and 
Government expertise in trade promo- 
tion activities. As we have witnessed in 
just the last few years, the competition 


is not relenting. Governments are find- 
ing ever more clever ways of protecting 
markets and promoting their business 
interests abroad. The competition dic- 
tates that every effort be made to de- 
velop a specialized but integrated team 
on which US. companies can rely as a 
resource. This is a mandate of the com- 
mercial services. 

As James Tarrant correctly 
pointed out in his own article, there is a 
train gathering steam toward a cabinet- 
level Department of International 
Trade and Investment. As we move in 
that direction, whether such a depart- 
ment materializes or not, the US. Gov- 
ernment must have a professional com- 
mercial service on which to depend. It 
is in the nation’s best interest to discard 
the mindset dominating the postwar era 
and to fully support the development of 
a career commercial service. Despite 
this serious external challenge, too 
many hours are being wasted on unpro- 
ductive discussions on where is the bet- 
ter home for the commercial services. 
That issue, as well as the determination 
of reporting lines and evaluation re- 
ports, was settled by the 1979 Trade 
Reorganization Act and the memoran- 
dum of understanding. It is imperative 
that historical perspectives be refash- 
ioned to view the entire mission as a 
team working with specialized parts in 
assisting US. commercial interests. In 
those countries with an FCS presence, 
no one nor any part works in a vacuum. 
It is not dissimilar to the changes that 
take place when a company grows 
from entrepreneurial management to 
professional management. 

To confront the trading challenges 
of the 1980s, the professional commer- 
cial services are an essential strategic 
investment for the United States. As 
such, it is critical that our team work 
together toward fashioning an aggres- 
sive US. trading posture. The stakes 
are high. The United States cannot af- 
ford to let the rest of the world swallow 
up important global markets. Let there 
be no doubt in the minds of our world 
competitors that we have the resolve. 
Let’s get on with the program. @ 
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Education and Training 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
“Administrative CORE 

General Services Operations 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 
**Coping with Violence Abroad 


June 


14 
14 
14 
14 
1,7 


14,21 
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*(Prerequisite before taking GSO, PER and B & F) 
**(This course used to be available on a walk-in basis. It is now required that you 


pre-register.) 


July 


6,26 
6,26 
6,26 
6,26 
6,12 


19,26 


Length of course 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 
, 2 days 
16,23 
30 





Consular training 

ConGenRosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Overseas Citizens Services 


Continuous enrollment 

Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
9 months 





Economic and commercial training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Contemporary Economic and Quantitative 
Analysis 

Information Systems Manager Training 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 





Executive development 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 

Deputy Chiefs of Mission Seminar 
(by invitation only) 


19 
12 


19 
12 


5 weeks 
26 weeks 
5 weeks 


3 weeks 
3 days 


5 days 
10 days 





Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Analytic Reporting Skills 





Orientation 

Orientation Program for Foreign Service 
Officers 

Orientation Program for Foreign Service 
Personnel 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Program 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


6¥2 weeks 
5 days 
2 days 


5 days 
42 days 





Clerical workshops 

*The Art of Dictation Workshop 

“The Art of Machine Transcription Workshop 
“Telephone Techniques Workshop 
*Self-paced, instructor-monitored 


4 hours 
4 hours 
4 hours 





Secretarial skills 
Management Skills Seminar for Secretaries 


Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 


21 /2 days 
(off-site) 


8 days 





Area studies 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 
East Asia 
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9 2 weeks 
9 2 weeks 
9 2 weeks 
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State Department’s 
current publications 


Following is a list of current publications 
released by the Bureau of Public Affairs, of in- 
terest to those who wish to follow certain is- 
sues closely, or who write and/or give speeches 
on foreign policy. The publications are avail- 
able in the Department of State library in 
Washington and in the post libraries overseas. 
Free, single copies may be obtained from the 
Public Information Service, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, DC. 
20520. Telephone: (202) 632-6575—6. 


Secretary Haig 


“Peace and Deterrence,” Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Washington, April 6 (Current Policy 
No. 383). 

Interview on “Meet the Press,” March 28 
(Current Policy No. 380). 


East Asia and the Pacific 


“Japan and the United States: A Coopera- 
tive Relationship,” John H. Holdridge, assistant 
secretary for East Asian and Pacific affairs, 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, March 1 
(Current Policy No. 374). 


Europe 


“Trade of NATO with China, 1977-80,” 
Lucie Kornei, Office of Analysis for Western 
Europe, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
November 30, 1981 (Special Report No. 93). 

“Alliance Strategy and the INF Negotia- 
tions,” Richard Burt, director of the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, before the Subcom- 
mittees on International Security and Scientific 
Affairs, and on Europe and the Middle East, of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1982 (Current Policy No. 379). 


Human rights 


1981 human rights report, excerpted from 
country reports on human rights practices for 
1981, a report from the Department to Con- 
gress, February 1982 (Bulletin reprint). 


Inter-American affairs 


Background on Caribbean Basin Initiative, 
Department Report, March 1982 (Special Re- 
port No. 97). 

“Caribbean Basin Initiative in Perspec- 
tive,’ Stephen W. Bosworth, deputy assistant 
secretary for inter-American affairs, Dallas 
World Affairs Council, March 11 (Current Poli- 
cy No. 381). 

“Cuban Support for Terrorism and Insur- 
gency in the Western Hemisphere,” Thomas O. 
Enders, assistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs, Subcommittee on Security and Terror- 
ism of the Senate Judiciary Committee, March 
12. —_ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Writing skills course 
for GS-—4s and above 


An intermediate course called 
English and Communication Skills will 
be offered by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute at State Annex 15, May 18—June 
24, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9-11:30 
a.m. In addition to covering grammar, 
word usage, punctuation and vocabu- 
lary, the course will emphasize 


drafting general office correspondence. 

Clerical employees at Grade GS-4 
and above are eligible to apply. For in- 
formation, call the Clerical Skills Divi- 
sion, 235—9404, or contact your bureau 
training officer. 0 


international economics 

“US. Participation in the International En- 
ergy Agency,” Ernest B. Johnston Jr, acting as- 
sistant secretary for economic and business af- 
fairs, Senate Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, February 4 (Current Policy No. 
372). 

“Trade and Investment, Atlas of U.S. For- 
eign Relations,” April 1982 (Bulletin reprint). 

“Development Assistance, Atlas of US. 
Foreign Relations,’ March 1982 (Bulletin 
reprint). 

International security and economic coop- 
eration program, fiscal year 1983, documents 
sent to Congress by Secretary Haig, March 2 
(Special Report No. 99). 


Near East and South Asia 


“Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia and 
Afghanistan,” Report to Congress from Secre- 
tary Haig, March 22 (Special Report No. 98). 


Science and technology 


“International Communications and Infor- 
mation Objectives,’ James L. Buckley, under 
secretary for security assistance, science and 
technology, Congressional Leadership Group 
on International Communications of George- 
town University, Washington, March 4 (Current 
Policy No. 377). 


Security assistance 


“Security Assistance for FY 1983,” James 
L. Buckley, under secretary for security assist- 
ance, science and technology, Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, March 11 (Current Policy 
No. 378). 


GIST 


Afghanistan (2/82). 
World Food Security (4/82). 


Background Notes 
Barbados (3/82). 
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Program 


Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


June July Aug. Length of course 


14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 





Overseas Briefing Center 
Two-Week Family Workshop 
Going Overseas 


2 weeks 
1 day 





Language and advanced area courses 
Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 

Arabic (Western) 


Arabic (Modern Standard) (Advanced in Tunis) 


Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 
Czech 

Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 
Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 
Japanese (advanced in Yokohama) 
Korean 

Lao 

Norwegian 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Portuguese 
Romanian 

Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 

Swahili 

Swedish 

Tagalog (See Pilipino) 
Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 

44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 

20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
_ 24/44 weeks 





Cyprus (4/82). 
Ecuador (3/82). 
Greece (3/82). 


Library Services 
Location: Room 3239 New State. 
Collection: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 
periodical titles. 
Services: 


Italy (3/82). 
Jamaica (3/82). 
Panama (2/82).@ 


—tLoan of books, periodicals, and 
government documents. 

—Assistance in finding information 
(legal, statistical, historical, biographical, 
etc.). 





American Diplomacy 1782 


A hollow offer of independence 


May 1782 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


IDDLE SPRING finds General 

Washington planning a vigorous 
campaign against remaining British 
enclaves in America. Writing from his 
headquarters at Newburgh on the 
Hudson, he carefully details the strat- 
egy to be used to reduce the garrisons 
at Savannah and Charleston, to make 
the long-desired Canada an American 
possession, to drive the redcoats from 
New York and to grab Halifax and 
Bermuda. To capture the latter, Wash- 
ington suggests that the invading 
American warships deceive the is- 
land’s inhabitants by hoisting “British 
Colours as soon as they get in sight of 
land...” 

The commander-in-chief refuses 
to be drawn into negotiations with Sir 
Guy Carleton, Sir Henry Clinton’s re- 
placement as chief commander of Bri- 
tish forces in America. On the 28th, in 
a letter to the Comte de Rochambeau, 
Washington analyzes  Carleton’s 
motives as a conciliator. “These Ideas, 
pleasg [sic] as their first prospect might 
have been, are now I believe, beginning 
to be generally viewed in their proper 
Colours; as merely delusory and vain 
...” Congress, too, refuses to deal 
with Carleton, preferring to allow the 
commissioners in Paris to do the seri- 
ous negotiating. 

In Europe, Richard Oswald re- 
turns to Paris on the 4th with Lord 
Shelburne’s response to Franklin’s 
peace proposals. The secretary of state 
for colonial affairs reiterates Britain’s 
desire for peace and informs Franklin 
that another agent, Thomas Grenville, 
will soon join Oswald. He also reports 
one positive step toward reconciliation; 
American POWS are about to be re- 
turned to America. 

Oswald then shows Franklin a pa- 
per outlining the minutes of a recent 
cabinet meeting agreeing to a general 
peace and providing for American in- 
dependence provided that “England be 
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put into the same situation that she was 
left in by the peace of 1763.” 

Grenville arrives on the 8th and, 
the following day, Franklin and the two 
Englishmen meet with Vergennes. The 
French foreign minister seems genu- 
inely amused by British views, particu- 
larly Grenville’s proposal that Britain 
would grant American independence if 
France would return those British pos- 
sessions it had captured in exchange for 
French territory taken by Britain. Ver- 
gennes comments that “the offer of 


(One of a series) 





giving independence to America 
amounted to little. ‘America, said he, 
‘does not ask it of you; there is Mr. 
Franklin, he will answer you as to that 
point. ” Franklin joins in, pointing out 
that America need not bargain for 
something that is already hers, “bought 
at the expense of much blood and treas- 
ure, and which we are in possession of” 
And as for Britain’s proposal of re- 
turning to the status quo following the 
peace of 1763, Vergennes reminds his 
visitors that their nation, in that treaty, 


had retained “all Canada, all Louis- 
iana, all Florida, Granada, and other 
West India islands, the greatest part of 
the northern fisheries, with all your 
conquests in Africa and the East In- 
dies.” It is unreasonable to assume, 
Vergennes goes on, that what Britain 


her in exchange for the independence 
America has already won. 

On the 11th, Oswald and Grenville 
come to Passy for breakfast with 
Franklin and meet Lafayette for the 
first time. The Englishmen seem im- 
pressed with the youthful French no- 
bleman, and he with them. Shortly 
thereafter, Oswald returns to London 
for further instructions and Grenville 
continues his conversations with 
Franklin, still hoping to convince the 
old diplomat to abandon the French al- 
liance in exchange for an early treaty. 

On the 26th, Grenville visits 
Franklin again and reports that he has 
been given “full powers in form to 
treat for peace with France and her al- 
lies . . .” He also lends the American a 
copy of the London Gazette, containing 
accounts of Admiral Rodney’s victory 
over De Grasse in the West Indies last 
month. 

The following day, Franklin dines 
with Count dstaing and some of his 
brother naval officers. The French de- 
feat casts a pall over the assemblage, 
but the American intervenes with his 
usual philosophical cheerfulness. “I 
mentioned, by way of encouragement, 
the observation of the Turkish bashaw 
who was taken with his fleet at Lep- 
onto by the Venetians. ‘Ships, says he, 
‘are like my master’s beard; you may 
cut it, but it will grow again. . . ” And 
his words proved true.” 

Yet, for all his optimism, Franklin 
realizes that the Caribbean disaster 
cannot help but give the British govern- 
ment fresh encouragement and a much 
strengthened negotiating position. & 
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Post of the Month: Sinai Field Mission 


TH THE RETURN of the Sinai 

peninsula to Egypt on April 25, 
in accordance with the Israeli- 
Egyptian peace treaty, this desert post 
is preparing to close down next 
month—after six years of lonely 
peacekeeping operations. The mis- 
sion’s base camp is on a 2,200-foot 
plateau, some three-and-a-half hours 
by car from Cairo, an hour more from 
Tel Aviv. Its verification inspection 
operations were to be taken over by a 
new entity, the Multinational Force 
and Observers, which some of the 
mission members are joining. 


Mission director Frank Trinka discusses 
inspection report with secretary Ruth 
Fox. (Photo by Duane Smith) 


The base camp, looking southwest. 





Camel riders yield to joggers near the 
camp. Left to right: Deputy director Bob 
Fouche, pilot Paul Reihle, administrative 
assistant Stephanie Ewaske, helicopter 
mechanics P.J. Clark and Derrick Cald- 
well. Bedouins are on the camels. (Photo 
by Duane Smith) 


Communicator Swain Britt at the wheel of 
a destroyed army truck, from the 1967 
war. (Photo by Swain Britt) 


At Ismailia, the chief of operations, Bob 
Hare, waits for ship traffic to stop in the 
Suez Canal prior to boarding vehicle fer- 


& ry to Sinai. (Photo by Gwen Coronway) 
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POST OF THE MONTH: SINAI FIELD MISSION 


Bob Vandergrift monitoring position of 
aircraft by long-range high frequency ra- 
dio. (Photo by Duane Smith ) 


Left to right are communicators Roger 
Cohen, Jim Norton, Swain Britt. (Photo by 
Swain Britt) 


Boarding helicopter for inspection mis- 
sion. Left to right: Observer/adviser Bob 
Vandergrift and liaison officer Cliff 
Mecklenburg. (Photo by Duane Smith ) 
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Communicator Jim Norton with bedouin 
boy. (Photo by Swain Britt) 


“Ships cook” Bernie Loftin, left, and 
Larry LaLoggia, security guard. (Photo 
by Duane Smith) 


ME 4: : 3 awe ¥ ¢ 


Directors secretary Ruth Fox and 
administrative assistant Jessica Deitch- 
man cool off in the “swimming pool.” 
(Photo by Swain Britt) 


Several bedouin families live in tents 
near the camp. Liaison officer Warren 
Rush and Ruth Fox, secretary, meet bed- 
ouin father and son. (Photo by Duane 
Smith )@ 





Ask Doctor Korcak 


This column by Jerome M. 
Korcak, M.D., chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Medical Services, 
appears monthly in STATE. Whether 
you are serving overseas or at home, 
you are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Korcak 
directly. In either case, your privacy 
will be respected; your post will not 
be identified. 


Q. AFRICA 


While posted in West Africa, I con- 
tracted a case of hepatitis. I was three 
months pregnant with my second child. 
I realize that I cannot donate blood be- 
cause of the disease. My question con- 
cerns my daughter born of that preg- 
nancy. Does she retain immunity to 
hepatitis as a result? Will she be able to 
be a blood donor? 


A. 


You did not say which of the three 
presently known types of hepatitis you 
had during your pregnancy. If it was the 
most common variety, hepatitis A (for- 
merly called infectious hepatitis), your 
child could have acquired antibodies of 
this type transplacentally. But these an- 
tibodies usually disappear by age 6 to 9 
months, and the child would then be 
susceptible to contracting hepatitis A. 
If you had the much less common hep- 
atitis B (formerly known as serum hep- 
atitis), it’s quite possible that your child 
may have acquired the hepatitis B anti- 
gen carrier state. This may persist for 
prolonged, and perhaps indefinite, peri- 
ods. The long-range effect of persistent 
carriage of antigen in the child’s blood 
and development of possible chronic 
hepatitis remains uncertain. Carriers of 
hepatitis B antigen should not donate 
blood. You should know that my staff is 
instituting a program of screening for 
serological evidence of hepatitis immu- 
nity and the carrier state. I recommend 
that you and your daughter have this 
test done either in the Office of Medi- 
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cal Services or by having serum sent to 
our laboratory in order to definitively 
determine your hepatitis status. 


Q * 
WESTERN EUROPE 


We’re going on home leave in mid- 
summer but don’t have our travel or- 
ders yet. Do we have to have our physi- 
cals in Washington, or can we have 
them at post when our orders arrive? 


A. 


You should start now, at post, to have 
your physical examinations carried 
out. You don’t need orders in order to 
begin this processing. In fact, you 
should start several months in advance 
of your departure date so repeat tests 
can be done, if needed, and all of the 
test and examination results can be 
properly assembled for forwarding to 
our Clearance Department. The papers 
should be sent to us at least a month be- 
fore your departure from post. If this 
can’t be done, be sure to indicate your 
home leave address on the medical 
forms, and have the documents for- 
warded to us as expeditiously as 
possible. 


Q. 
ASIA 


Our four-year-old daughter has had 
several episodes of tonsillitis during 
the past two years. Although it cleared 
up quickly with antibiotics, the ear, 
nose and throat specialist at our re- 
gional medical center strongly recom- 
mended that she have her tonsils and 
adenoids removed. But our regional 
medical officer and embassy nurse 
were equally emphatic that our daugh- 
ter not have the operation. Please tell 
me when you think this operation 
should be done. 


A. 


The present generation of Americans 
are much less likely to have tonsillec- 
tomies and adenoidectomies (T&A) 


than their parents’ generation. When I 
was a child, the majority of my peers 
had their tonsils and adenoids removed 
routinely. In recent years, the medical 
profession has learned more about the 
value of tonsillar and adenoidal tissue 
in the body’s immune system. We now 
carefully weigh the risks and benefits 
of T&A surgery. Although there is still 
some difference of opinion about the 
indications for tonsillectomy, I would 
be inclined to use the five criteria pro- 
mulgated by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. The presence of any one of 
the following conditions, in most cases, 
justifies a T&A: (1) History of a 
peritonsillar abscess (a severe infection 
around the tonsil with resultant swell- 
ing that can obstruct breathing). (2) 
Four or more episodes of tonsillitis, 
with enlargement of the lymph nodes 
on the front of the neck, during the pre- 
ceding year. (3) Sufficient enlargement 
of the adenoids (lymphoid tissue on the 
back of the throat) to produce mouth 
breathing. (4) Hearing loss due to 
middle-ear infection, or four or more 
middle-ear infections during the pre- 
ceding year. (This is only an indication 
for removing the adenoids.) (5) An en- 
largement of the tonsils and adenoids 
sufficient to cause obstruction of the 
upper breathing passages, leading to 
interference with the flow of blood 
through the lungs (pulmonary hyper- 
tension) . . . So in essence, to answer 
your question, I would avoid surgery 
even if your daughter should have one 
or two more tonsillitis episodes in the 
next few years. Prompt throat cultures 
and treatment for a full 10 days with 
the correct antibiotic will ensure her 
full recovery and avoid the risks of 
surgery. 


Q & 
CARIBBEAN 


What actually happens to cause a heart 
attack? In layman’s terms, please. 


A. 


The usual cause is a slow process called 
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“atherosclerosis,” which is a gradual 
build-up of fatty deposits along the in- 
ner walls of the arteries of the heart. A 
good analogy is accumulation of lime 
deposits in a water pipe. Like the lime, 
the fat building up inside the blood 
vessels gradually narrows the passage- 
way, and so it reduces the flow of blood 
carrying oxygen to heart muscle. At a 
certain point, the blood flow ceases 
due to an obstruction—and the result 
is a heart attack. The value of under- 
standing what happens during a heart 
attack is knowing how to prevent or 
slow down the process of atheroscle- 
rosis. High blood pressure, a diet high 
in cholesterol and saturated fats, and 
cigarette smoking are important risk 
factors. Daily stress, obesity and lack 
of regular exercise also can work to 
your disadvantage. Fortunately, most 
of these risk factors can be miodified or 
corrected to reduce the risk of heart 
attack. 


Q. 


WEST AFRICA 
A shipment of peanuts from this coun- 
try was rejected for import by some Eu- 
ropean countries because they were 
contaminated by aflatoxin. When we 
purchase peanuts in our local markets, 
is there a special way to roast or pre- 
pare them so they are safe? Why is 
aflatoxin dangerous? 


A. 


Aflatoxin is a toxic substance produced 
by a mold that can grow on certain 
ground nut seedlings and other food- 
stuffs, often during the storage proc- 
ess, because of high humidity and heat 
which favor mold growth. The afla- 
toxin mold can be associated with pea- 
nuts and other agricultural products 
such as ground and tree nuts, rice, 
wheat, corn and other grains. Medical 
evidence suggests that long-term 
chronic exposure to aflatoxin may re- 
sult in hepatoma, a type of liver cancer. 
Since aflatoxin cannot be removed by 
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cooking or roasting (in or out of the 
shell), I suggest that you avoid pur- 
chasing the suspect peanuts unless 
safety can be assured. At the present, 
there is no method currently approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
for decontamination. 


Q z 
WASHINGTON 


What are the symptoms of a dying 
tooth? 


A. 


Our dental consultants were queried in 
response to your question. A dying 
tooth, they state, may be accompanied 
by severe symptoms or no symptoms at 
all. Normally, the tooth will become in- 
creasingly painful, especially when ex- 
posed to hot liquids and food, or to 
pressure during the chewing process. 
Painful reaction to cold drinks and 
food also can occur—but pain to cold 
stimulus is very common to teeth that 
are healthy, so this symptom cannot be 
relied on to indicate a dying or dis- 
eased tooth. 0 


Dr. Korcak’s 
health hints 


One of the many risk factors for 
hypertension includes a high salt in- 
take. While salt is everywhere in our 
culture, this taste for salt was acquired 
rather late in human evolution with the 
invention of agriculture, the cessation 
of nomadic life and the storage of sur- 
plus food through use of salt as a pre- 
servative. Probably the majority of us 
lack the genetic mechanism to excrete 
a sizeable excess of salt day after day 
for years and still keep a low-normal 
blood pressure. 

Other risk factors include a high- 
normal blood pressure, overweight, 
heavy consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages and a family history of high blood 
pressure. In addition, sex, age and race 
entail significant risk factors. Black 
people are twice as likely as whites to 


have high blood pressure, and are seven 
times more likely to die from it. In 
young adulthood, men are more likely 
to suffer from hypertension than wom- 
en, although women close the gap later 
in life. 

Here’s a little quiz about the hid- 
den sources of salt in our diets. Which 
has more salt? The answers may sur- 
prise you. 

1. One stalk of raw celery or a 
half-pound of raw cucumber. 

2. One 12-o0z. beer or a cup of beef 
bouillon. 

3. One cup of all-purpose flour or 
a cup of self-rising flour. 

4. One oz. of All-Bran cereal or 1 
oz. of potato chips. 

5. 8 oz. of sirloin steak or 8 oz. of 
corned beef. 

6. One Ib. of salted butter or one 
Ib. of salted margarine. 

7. Pancake mix or pancakes made 
from scratch. 

8. A half-cup of roasted, salted 
cashew nuts or an 8-oz. can of tomato 
soup. 

9. Fresh mushrooms or canned 
mushrooms. 

10. A half-cup of chocolate instant 
pudding or | oz. of pretzels. 

Answers: 

1. The stalk of celery (SO mg. so- 
dium) has more salt than the much 
larger quantity of cucumbers (14 mg.). 

2. The bouillon cube has the beer 
beat hands down, with 960 mg. to the 
beer’s 25 mg. 

3. Self-rising flour has 1,566 mg. 
of sodium per cup to 2 mg. in all- 
purpose flour. 

4. All-Bran has more (370 mg.) 
than the potato chips (283 mg.), but the 
All-Bran contains far more nutrients 
than potato chips. 

5. Corned beef is a_ thirst- 
provoking 3950 mg., compared with 
136 for the sirloin. 

6. The margarine is saltier, at 140 
mg., than butter, at 117 mg., but butter 
is higher in cholesterol and saturated 
fats than margarine. 

7. Processing adds sodium. One 
cup of the mix has 2623 mg. sodium. If 
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no salt is added to homemade pan- 
cakes, the sodium content will be 
minimal. 

8. The cup of tomato soup has 970 
mg., while the cashews have only 140. 
Eat them unsalted for only 11 mg. 

9. Eat your mushrooms fresh for 
15 mg. salt to a half-cup, rather than 
canned for 400 mg. to a half-cup. 

10. Are you ready for this? The 
chocolate pudding wins (486 mg. to 
476 mg.). Shows you can’t tell the 
players in a low-sodium diet without a 
scorecard. 0) 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘Where there was 
nothing but despair, 
there is now hope’ 


The following letter from the wife 
of an alcoholic shows what Al-Anon can 
do for you: 

Administrator 
Alcohol Awareness Program 
Department of State 





DEAR SIR: 

This is a letter of appreciation—a 
very small token to express my deep 
gratitude to your division for spon- 
soring an Al-Anon meeting during the 
noon hour in New State. 

In State, AID, and USIA there 
must be a great many people like I used 
to be, sitting behind their desks and 
their typewriters, carrying out their 
various functions, seemingly like their 
co-workers. But with what a differ- 
ence! Underneath their facade of simu- 
lated normalcy, their hearts are heavy 
and their minds only partially engaged 
in their tasks. Like me, they live with a 
problem drinker. Unlike me, however, 
they haven’t yet found Al-Anon and 
they don’t know how to cope with the 
myriad problems generated by alcohol 
abuse. 

My husband did not seek help and 
was eventually retired from the For- 
eign Service because of medical prob- 
lems relating to his alcoholism. I went 
to work to assure that the children re- 
ceived their education. I remember 
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only too well the fear constantly nag- 
ging me when I thought of my children 
at home with a drunken father who was 
by turns overly jolly or deeply de- 
pressed; sweet-tempered or cruelly 
critical; lovingly interested or utterly - 
rejecting; and always embarrassing to 
them when, on increasingly rare occa- 
sions, they had the courage to bring 
home a friend. 

There was also the ever-present 
fear that he might start a fire at home, 
wreck the car or injure others, run the 
phone bill up into three figures, embar- 
rass us at the bank by writing short 
checks or take his retirement check and 
disappear for a protracted “bender” 
leaving us poorly provided for. There 
were so many, many fears preying on 
my mind—not the least of which was 
the prospect of returning home in the 
evening after my work was done at the 
office. I would stand before the door to 
our apartment with a knot in my stom- 
ach which approached a feeling of 
physical illness. Sometimes it seemed 
to take superhuman strength to open 
that door and begin another night in the 
battleground which was my home. 

I was bound and paralyzed by fear 
and uncertainty, completely confused 
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QUITO, Ecuador—Administrative officer 
William A. Hyde presents T-shirt to Jan 
Irwin, family coordinator. She earned the 
shirt (supplied by nurse Etta Thurmond) 
by abstaining from cigarettes for four 
weeks. (Photo by René Vasco) 


as to what I could or should do. My 
mind was constantly wrestling with the 
idea that somewhere, somehow, there 
was something I could do to make him 
see the light and quit drinking. I 
begged, pleaded, threatened, scolded, 
beseeched, reasoned; got him to go toa 
marriage counselor with me, and to a 
psychiatrist—all to no avail. His love 
affair with the bottle just got stronger 
and stronger. He was able to escape 
life’s tribulations by entering his alco- 
holic nirvana, while I was fast becom- 
ing a candidate for a mental institution. 

When I finally learned about Al- 
Anon, I wanted to give it a try, but I 
couldn't go at night when the local 
meetings were held. The children 
needed me and I was not brave enough 
to face my husband’s jealous, posses- 
sive wrath were I to try to go out at 
night. It was a great day for me, there- 
fore, when the bulletin arrived in my 
office telling me that if I couldn’t go to 
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Al-Anon, Al-Anon would come to me 
right here in New State. 

Problems aplenty I still have. But 
in the friendly group of men and wom- 
en who share their experience, strength 
and hope with me in the Al-Anon meet- 
ing, I am finding ways of meeting these 
problems. My whole outlook on life 
and my attitude toward my husband 
have changed. Where there was noth- 
ing but despair, there is now hope. I am 
learning to cope. And, most wonderful 
of all, as the result of my changed atti- 
tudes, his attitudes have changed, too. 
He’s now attending AA and things are 
looking up! 

Again, many, many thanks. I just 
don’t know what I would have done 
without you. 


Sincerely, 


“GRATEFUL WIFE” 


Give yourself a break. Through the 
Al-Anon program, you can discover 
how to live peacefully with the problems 
generated by alcohol abuse. For meet- 
ing times and place, or any help you 
may need, call the Alcohol Awareness 
Program, (202) 632-1843 or 632- 
8804.0 


Federal employee 
health benefits 


The following articles were pre- 
pared by Personnel’s Office of Employee 
Relations. The first answers questions 
on comprehensive medical plans, which 
are among several major plans under 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program. Information and brochures on 
the plans have been sent to personnel of- 
ficers at overseas posts. 


Comprehensive medical plans, 
also known as health maintenance or- 
ganization plans, are an alternative to 
conventional health insurance. The 
main difference is that the comprehen- 
sive plans deliver health care services, 
in addition to providing coverage. 
These comprehensive plans are gener- 
ally open to employees who live in the 
geographic area served by such a plan, 
as described in that plan’s brochure. 
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An employee who is eligible to 
enroll in the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits program and who lives in the 
geographic area served by a compre- 
hensive plan may enroll in that plan. To 
claim the full benefits, the individual 
must be physically in the area served 
by the plan. He or she must also receive 
care from the plan’s physicians at the 
plan’s facilities. This does not apply in 
emergencies, or when the individual is 
referred to another physician or facility 
by the comprehensive plan’s staff 
member. 

But a person who travels out of 
the area served by his or her 
plan—whether because of work, a 
vacation or for any other reason—will 
receive only reimbursement for emer- 
gency care. The same applies to a per- 
son who moves out of the area served 
by his or her plan—for example, a sep- 
arated spouse, a person who attends 
school out of the area, or any other per- 
son who is not actually in the area 
served by his or her comprehensive 
plan. Employees should read the plan 
brochure carefully for additional 
information. 


* * * 


This article discusses procedures 
for converting from coverage under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program to nongroup coverage. 


—Converting to a nongroup con- 
tract.—When an enrollee’s coverage in 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program terminates, he or she should 
receive a form (SF-2810), entitled “No- 
tice of Change in Health Benefits En- 
rollment,” from either the post person- 
nel office or the enrollee’s executive 
office. If the enrollee wishes to apply 
for a conversion contract, he or she 
must fill out the reverse side of the 
form and send it, as soon as possible, to 
the nearest office of the program in 
which he or she is enrolled. The ad- 
dresses are listed in the plan’s 
brochure. 

When the coverage of a family 
member terminates, the family mem- 
ber does not receive that form. There- 
fore, if he or she wishes to convert the 


health benefits plan to a nongroup con- 
tract, the enrollee or the family mem- 
ber must write a letter to the carrier as 
soon as possible after termination of 
the family member’s coverage. The let- 
ter should give the reason for the ter- 
mination of the coverage. It should also 
explain that the family member wants 
to convert to a nongroup contract. The 
enrollee or family member must apply 
for—and pay the first premium—for 
this conversion contract within 31 days 
after the termination. 

—Temporary extension of cover- 
age.—In most cases there is a 31-day 
temporary extension after coverage in 
the program terminates. However, in 
some cases—such as when the person 
is in the hospital on the 31st day after 
his or her coverage ends—the coverage 
can be extended beyond the 31st day. If 
an employee or family member is con- 
fined in the hospital on the 31st day, 
benefits would continue during this 
confinement, up to a maximum of 60 
more days. 

During the period of extended 
temporary coverage, the plan continues 
to pay benefits under the contract. 
However, it does not honor claims 
which may be submitted under the 
nongroup contract. Extensions of cov- 
erage in the program are without cost, 
either to the enrollee or to the family 
member. 

—Effective date of the conversion 
contract.—The conversion contract be- 
comes effective on the 32d day after 
the person’s coverage in the program 
terminates. 

—Eligibility to convert Federal 
Employees Health Benefits program 
coverage to nongroup coverage.—Gen- 
erally, a person who is covered by the 
program can convert to an individual 
nongroup contract when eligibility for 
coverage under the group contract ter- 
minates. However, this eligibility does 
not apply when the person cancels his 
enrollment, or changes that enrollment 
from self and family to self-only. 

A family member is eligible to 
convert to a nongroup contract when 
the enrollment in the program termi- 
nates for any reason, except voluntary 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


cancellation. A family member also is 
eligible to convert to a nongroup con- 
tract when a family member’s status 
changes—for example, on the effective 
date of an annulment or a final divorce 
decree; on the day when a child under 
22 marries or attains the age of 22; or, 
if the child is over 22 and incapable of 


COTONOU, Benin—Chargeée d’affaires 
James RB. Bullington presents letter of ap- 
preciation and cash award to Nicole 
Akiyo, registered nurse, for services dur- 
ing a difficult medical case and evacua- 
tion. 


self-support, on the day that he or she 
marries or becomes capable of 
self-support. 

—Conversion contracts offered by 
Federal Employee Health Benefit 
plans.—A few plans which participate 
in the program offer conversion cover- 
age and rates which are comparable to 
those offered through group contracts. 
For example, some comprehensive 
plans, which set benefits and rates for 
the entire community, rather than for 
special participating groups, offer con- 
version contracts almost identical to 


their group contracts, at approximately 
the same costs. However, no one who 
converts to a nongroup contract will 
receive a Government contribution to- 
ward the cost of the premiums. 

Some plans offer less benefits in 
their conversion contracts. These re- 
duced benefits may or may not be 
matched by reduced costs. Therefore, 
employees should consider the benefits 
and the cost of the conversion contract 
offered by his or her plan, or by the 
plan in which he or she wishes to 
enroll. 

Employees interested in  con- 
verting to a nongroup contract should 
contact the local carrier office of his or 
her plan for information about benefits 
and costs.@ 


HELP 
WANTED 


Hey, we need you! 


STATE magazine 
has immediate openings for: 


Guest cartoonists— 

To try their hand at drawing an editorial 
cartoon or a humorous cartoon... 
Poets— 

To capture the milieu of our posts around 
the world; to bathe us in the imagery of 
life in the Foreign Service—which in- 
cludes, of course, the bureaucracy in 
Washington... 

Photographers— 

To help us depict graphically what your 
job is all about, in the United States and 
overseas. (Black-and-white glossy prints 
reproduce best.) 

Authors— 

Of serious essays, light essays, articles 
about Department operations, stories on 
the people at State... 


These State “jobs” 


PAY NOTHING 


(but you do get a byline) 
Send contributions or queries to: 


Room 4515 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


(We are an Equal Opportunity Employer) 





Personnel: Civil Service 


Promotions 
GG-8 


Lyle, Henrietta, U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations 

Miller, Janice Lee, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 


GG-12 


Williams, Joyce E., 
Commission 


GM-14 


Trum, James G., Foreign Buildings Office 


International Joint 


GS-3 


Sanders, Trudi T., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Financial Operations 


GS-4 


Adams, Lamay B., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Bloxton, Trina K., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East-West Trade 

Coles, Shelly W., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East-West Trade 

Curtis, Gale L., Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, Planning and Economic Analysis 
Staff 

Fleming, Carla M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Management 

Ross, Yolanda G., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Budget and Planning 

Small, Beverly G., Office of Security, Sec- 
retary’s Detail 

Thompson, Kristin D., Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments 

Trevor, David A., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Recruitment 


GS-5 


Ansted, Philip, Office of the Comptroller, 
Financial Operations 

Evely, Virginia L., Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 

Fleming Jr., Journice E., Passport Opera- 
tions, Records Branch 

Garner, Cynthia Ann, European Affairs 

McBrayer, Regina C., Foreign Affairs Infor- 
mation Management Center 

Neuhard, Jill K., Consular Affairs 

Pollard, Barbara A., Foreign Affairs Infor- 
mation Management Center 

Thomas, Barbara J., Bureau of Adminis- 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—John 
T. Sprott, acting director, presents quality 
step increase awards to Nadine S. Jones, 
left, and Linda Coe. 
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tration, Personnel Management Division 
Verkuilen, Paula A., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 
West, Kevin F., Communications Center 


GS-6 

Acklin, Sharon R., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Barbour, Kathryn A., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia 

Blake, Judith M., Politico-Military Affairs 

Brown, Selwyn L., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Financial Operations, Payroll Division 

Coleman, Belinda T., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Cotten, Dorothea B., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Management Division 

Lyles, Donald R., Politico-Military Affairs 

Williams, Hazel L., Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 


GS-7 


Bellamy, Bret D., Public Affairs, Historian's 
Office 

Bush, Clyde W., Office of Supply, Trans- 
portation and Procurement 

Beily, Theresa M., Information Systems 
Office 

Harrington, Jane E., Central African Affairs 

Livornese, John Joseph, Foreign Affairs 
Information Management Center 

Long, Michelle S., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment 


McCorkle, Nettie D., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Overstrom, Kevin Karl, Passport Office, 
Stamford 

Pace, Rosa D., Public Affairs, Historian’s 
Office 

Reinhart, Diana, Foreign Affairs Informa- 
tion Management Center 

Robinson, Twana M., International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of International De- 
velopment 


GS-8 


Fox, Barbara T., Office of the Comptroller, 
Financial Operations 

McElhaney, Robin Y., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Riordan, Jerris Kathleen, Intelligence and 
Research, Office of the Geographer 


GS-9 


Dove, Margaret Louis, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Gower, Linda G., International Narcotics 
Matters 

Lynch, Mary C., Office of Protocol 

McCurry, Alan W., Communications Cen- 
ter 

Stafford, Mark Merrill, Office of Facilities 
Management and Administrative Services 

Washington, Rosemarie T. P., Information 
Systems Office 

Williams, Yvonne, European Affairs 





PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


GS-10 


Landymore, Eula B., Passport Operations, 
Office of Program Support 


GS-11 


Grossi, Theresa L., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Monti, Suzanne R., Public Affairs, Office of 
Public Communication 

Priddy, Janet R., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Stalls, Anita Lancaster, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management 


GS-12 


Aceto, William F., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Payroll and Retirement-Accounts Di- 
vision 

Foley, Corazon Sandoval, Intelligence and 
Research, Regional Economic Relations 
Division 

McConneaughey, Janette A., Office of 
Protocol 

Miller, Aaron D., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Analysis for Near East 

Ponce, Antoinette M., Office of Manage- 
ment Operations 

Ritchie, Alice Stevens, Passport Opera- 
tions 

Snow, Robert K., Bureau of Administration, 
Financial Management Division 


GS-13 


Koblitz, Donald J., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 
Writt, Gerald L., Despatch Agency, Miami 


GS-14 


Brown, Annie R., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of U.S. Budgetary Pre- 
sentation and Payments 

Dietrich, Gary D., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Analysis for Near East 

Schwab, Carol M., Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser, UN Affairs 

Selby, Jamison M., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 


WG-5 


Coleman Jr., Lennie, Office of Supply, 
Transportation and Procurement 


WIi-12 


Ealy Jr., Anderson, Foreign Affairs Infor- 


mation Management Center, 
Shift 
Jackson, Aaron T., Foreign Affairs Infor- 
mation Management Center, Press Unit 
Pridgen, Stephen, Foreign Affairs Informa- 
tion Management Center, Evening Shift 
Thompson, Richard A., Foreign Affairs In- 


Evening 
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formation Management Center, Evening 
Shift 


Appointments 


Albrecht, Jane L., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Arisso, Maria E., Passport Office, Miami 

Barr, Brady G., Classification/Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Beardall, William C., 
Seattle 

Benigni, Julie Kay, 
Philadelphia 

Biderbost, Sara J., 
Seattle 

Bonczek, Karl S., U.S. Mission 
United Nations 

Bradley, Felicia M., 
Washington 

Breneman, Brian Carl, Passport 
Washington 

Brown, Theodore, Classification/Declassi- 
fication Center 

Broyles, Cheryl L., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Burger, Norman M., 
Boston 

Butterfield, Robert F., Passport Office, 
Boston 

Cabelly, Robert J., African Affairs 

Callahan, Margaret F., Passport Office, 
New York 

Carpenter, Albert W., International Narcot- 
ics Matters 

Chick, Jeannie Helen, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Chrisemer, Richard M., Passport Office, 
Boston 

Cordero, David |., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Crawford, Francine M., Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Cromartie, Sharon Ella, Passport Opera- 
tions, Records Branch 

Davila, Lola, Passport Office, Philadelphia 

Davis Jr., Walter, Passport Office, Miami 

Davis, Caroline R., Passport Office, 
Seattle 

De Sanctis, Nicole, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Dembski, Madge A., 
Washington 

Diamond, Judith L., Congressional Rela- 
tions 

Dichter, Dianne A., 
Philadelphia 

Donahue, Lucille A., Passport Office, 
Washington 

Dorsey, Patrice B., 
Chicago 

Ennis, Mary Wild, Office of Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Oceans and International Envi- 
ronmental and Scientific Affairs 

Evans, Barbara G., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Evans, Beatrice B., 


Passport Office, 


Passport Office, 
Passport Office, 
to the 
Passport Office, 


Office, 


Passport Office, 


Passport Office, 
Passport 


Office, 


Passport Office, 


Passport Office, 


Philadelphia 

Flynn, Keith F., Office of Supply, Transpor- 
tation and Procurement 

Freeman, Bobby, Passport Office, Miami 

Freeman, Pamela R., Passport Office, 
Miami 

French, Donald John, Passport Office, 
Houston 

Giles, Daphne S., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Office of Budget and Planning 

Gressman, William E., Office of the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Management 

Gutschke, Josephine, Passport Office, 
Boston 

Heininger, Janet Elaine, Public Affairs, 
Historian’s Office 

Henderson, Barbara A., Passport Office, 
Boston 

Hernandez, Myra Luz, Passport Office, 
Miami 

Hodge, Karen 
Washington 

Howard, Jo Ann L., Passport Office, 
Washington 

Hudson, Linnie M., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Hunter, Kenneth, Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Imburg, Elizabeth L., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Imes, Leslie Ava, Despatch Agency, 
Baltimore 


Jones, Clara M., Passport Office, Chicago 

Jones, Richard J., Passport Office, Boston 

Kirby, Richard N., Classification/Declassi- 
fication Center 

Lagpacan, Fe U., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Lawrence, Patricia L., Passport Office, 
New York 

Le Blond, Sylviane, 
Institute 

Lee, Ozaree L., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool 

Leonard, Stephen P., Passport Office, 
Boston 

Markham, Michelle Claire, Passport Of- 
fice, Philadelphia 

Martinez, Sylvie Lynn, Despatch Agency, 
San Francisco 

Mathews, Thomas D., Passport Office, 
Washington 

McDonald, Theresa A., Passport Office, 
Washington 

McGoldrick, Frederick F., Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, Office of Non-Proliferation and 
Export Policy 

Melcher, Margaret Monroe, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Michel, Rex A., Passport Office, 
Angeles 

Miller, Ruby H., 
Commission 

Mimms, Linda Lee, 
Boston 


D., Passport Office, 


Foreign Service 


Los 
International Joint 


Passport Office, 


STATE 





av 


AI 


LEGAL ADVISERS OFFICE—At signing 


of double taxation treaty, from left: 
Jeanette Fincher, chief, Analysis and Docu- 
mentation Branch; Moroccan chargé d’af- 
faires Mohammed Benjelloun; US. Ambas- 
sador Joseph Verner Reed Jr.; Genevieve 
Bell, treaty depository officer. 


Norton, Patrick M., Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Oshiro, Violet Akemi, Passport Office, 
Boston 

Piansay, Nerissa R., 
Communications 

Piedra, Alberto Martinez, Inter-American 
Affairs, U.S. Mission to the Organization 
of American States 

Plank, Jayne H., Public Affairs 

Popovich, Patricia Ann, Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and 
Assignments 

Rearden, Diedre, 
Philadelphia 

Ringenary, Theresa J., Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Roach, Dianna L., Passport Office, Seattle 

Ryll, Patricia T., U.S. Mission to the Orga- 
nization of American States 

Scott, Kim  V., Passport 
Philadelphia 


Office of 


Passport Office, 


Office, 


May 1982 


é 
ie 


Set oe 


Sims, Kathleen M., 
Seattle 

Smarr, Wanda J., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Smith, Gloria A., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Stewart, Joy C., Passport Operations, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Suchwalko, John H., 
Boston 

Taylor, 
Boston 

Thigpen, George H., Classification/De- 
classification Center 

Todd Jr., Walter M., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Townsend, Craig Alan, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Townsend, Lewis R., Classification/De- 
classification Center 

Turner, Maria, Foreign Service Institute 

Tuten, June Maria, Office of 
Communications 

Ward, William Walter, Despatch Agency, 
Baltimore 

Watkins, Ruby Thomas, Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

West, Mary Beth, Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Williams, Chery! Demetrius, Office of the 
Comptroller, Financial Operations 


Passport Office, 


Passport Office, 


Roxanne E., Passport Office, 


- 
Wilson, Gwendolyn Viola, Passport Of- 
fice, Miami 


Yogi, Linda Emiko, 
Honolulu 


Reassignments 


Bilbo, Janet L., Egyptian Affairs to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Coles, Shelly W., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Textiles Division to Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of East-West 
Trade 

Dement, Terryleen K., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs to Pacific Island Affairs 

Florence, Richard E., Facilities Manage- 
ment and Administrative Services, 
Graphic Branch to Facilities Management 
and Administrative Services, Project 
Analysis and Operations Staff 

Hairston, Michelle Candia, Office of the 
Comptroller, Allotment Accounting to Of- 
fice of the Comptroller, Data Input and 
Control Staff 

Jackson, Gregory O., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs to Office of the Comptroller, 
Travel Claims Section 

Jeter Jr., R. Lee, Executive Secretariat to 
Office of the Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs 

Krucelyak, Deborah E., Economic and 
Business Affairs, International Economic 


Passport Office, 
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Policy to Economic and Business Affairs, 
Industrial and Strategic Material Division 
Leonard, Shirley L., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division, to Intelli- 
gence and Research 

Marable, James B., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Financial Operations to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Martin, Barbara A., Politico-Military Attairs 
to East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Office of 
Regional Affairs 

McCarron, Bernadette M., Office of the 
Secretary to International Organization 
Affairs, United Nations Policy 

Meaker Joseph, Gail Irene, Passport Of- 
fice, Stamford to Passport Office, 
Washington 

Meaney, Michael J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Visa Operations 

Miller, Jeffrey D., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management to Consular Affairs 

Murphy, Maureen A., Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice to Public Affairs, Office of Public 
Communication 

Orndorff, Janet R., Consular Affairs to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office of General 
Recruitment 

Pollard, Barbara A., Foreign Affairs Infor- 
mation Management Center to Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Ponting Jr., Harry T., Central American Af- 
fairs to Intelligence and Research, Middle 
America-Carribean Division 

Prince, Harry Gene, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser to Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Sherrill, Edna B., Audio/Visual Services to 
Inter-African Affairs 

Silva, John Christian, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management to Information 
Systems Office, Systems Design and 
Programming 

Stevens, Felicia Anne, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Textiles Division to Eu- 
ropean Affairs 

Thomas, Bradford L., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Intelligence Coordination to Intel- 
ligence and Research, Maps and Publica- 
tions 

Thomas, Margaret Ann, Office of the 
Comptroller, Financial Operations to Fa- 
cilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Thomason, Wanda L., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Retirement Divison to Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Personnel Management Di- 
vision 

Thompson, Benay M., Consular Affairs to 
Public Affairs, Historian's Office 

Whitman, Torrey Stephen, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments to 
International Organization Affairs, Office 
of UN System Coordination 

Young, William E., Office of the Comptrol- 
ler, Financial Operations, Travel Claims 
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Section to Office of the Comptroller, Fi- 
nancial Operations, Payroll Section 


Resignations 


Alleva, Louis C., Public Affairs, Office of 
Public Communication 

Bayard, Christopher S., Visa Operations 

Beacham, Lisa Ann, Consular Affairs 

Blandford, Kristin A., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Bolka, Kim A., Visa Operations 

Brooks, Ann E., Office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Management 

Broyles, Susan M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Burr, Jewett Millard, 
Research 

Carlisle, Edwin Richard, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Castellana, Althea D., U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

Coates, Monique 
Programs 

Coontz, Constance Patricia, Overseas 
Citizens Services, Emergency Center 

Daniels, Verlinda K., Passport Office, 
Chicago 

De-Rivas, Juan Rafael, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Deaner, Louis 
Washington 

Dunlap, Julie Ann, Refugee Programs 

Englund, Jodee Lynne, Passport Office, 
Seattle 

Ennis, Cynthia B., European Affairs 

Federing, Eric K., Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs 

Felder, Corlis B., Public Affairs 

Garkusha, George, Foreign 
Institute 

Hebenstreit, Maria L., Office of Facilities 
Management and Administrative Serv- 
ices, Bindery Unit 

Huang, Pamela Diane, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Management 

James, Judy K., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Jefferson lil, William J., Foreign Affairs In- 
formation Management, Publishing 
Services 

Koba, June Ayako, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Krainz, Sherman J., Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 

Lane, Bruce S., Medical Services 

Limpouch, Teresa Edith, Office of Facili- 
ties Management and Administrative 
Services 

Link, Andrea Veronica, Visa Operations 

Mackell, Chrisiine X., Congressional 
Relations 

Maddrey, Lee A., Executive Secretariat 

Mazur, Patricia A., Executive Secretariat 

McGowan, Janice M., Executive 
Secretariat 

McShane, Peggy C., European Affairs 


Intelligence and 


Marie, Refugee 


N., Passport Office, 


Service 


Menter, Timothy Sanford, Foreign Affairs 
Information Management Center 

Neet, Miriam, Politico-Military Affairs 

Outlaw, Emma M., Passport Office, New 
York 

Padovano, Kathleen M. A., Office of the 
Legal Adviser 

Peterson, Eric Martin, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Richey, Susan A., Politico-Military Affairs 

Ricks, James M., Executive Secretariat 

Rollins, Leslie Ann, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Rowzee, Jeanne M., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Rudinsky, Helen Ann, Despatch Agency, 
San Francisco 

Sherry, Anne-Marie, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Shubrooks, Shell R., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Sloan, Robert Daniel, Office of the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser, Politico-Military Affairs 

Slye, Theresa Ann, Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 

Swanson, Rosa L., Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 

Weaver, Michael Lawrence, Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Management Center 

Weirick, Leslie Ann, Congressional 
Relations 

Williams, 
Affairs 

Zettle, Randall Jay, Passport Operations, 
Records Branch 

Zitomer, Glenda J., 
Houston 


Retirements 


Camozzi, Ursuline M., Passport Office, 
San Francisco 

Greve, Doris J., Office of the Comptroller, 
Financial Operations 

Hall, Calvin C., Foreign Affairs Information 
Management Center 

Kumock, Florence Ruth, Passport Office, 
New York 

Mynsberge, 
Center 

Noonan, Winifred R., Office of Facilities 
Management and Administrative Serv- 
ices, General Services Division 

Thomas, Yvonne M., Inter-American 
Affairs 0 


Text is available 

The US. Office of Personnel Man- 
agement has issued interim regulations 
on the elimination of free health bene- 
fits during nonpay status. The com- 
plete text is available for review in the 
Office of Civil Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments, Room 2429, 
New State. 


Marvin Leonard, Consular 


Passport Office, 


Maurice, Communications 


STATE 
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Appointments 


Brown, Keith L., Maseru 

Buflo, J. Leonard, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Casey Jr., William R., Niamey 

Dailey, Peter Heath, Dublin 

Eckert, Fred J., Suva 

Freeman, Constance Jane, Training 
Complement 

Fudge, Julie Ann, Guayaquil 

Harrington, Maritza L., Santiago 

Mansfield, Amelia C., Mexicc 

Mciivaine, Stevenson, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Monk, Rose Marie, Bridgetown 

Nickel, Herman W., Pretoria 

Seldowitz, Stuart M., T.aining Com- 
plement 

Smith, Susan P., Kinshasa 

Smyth, Janice S., Baghdad 

Theberge, James D., Santiago 


Transfers 


Arnold, Elizabeth M., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs to Manila 

Ashby, Holly Hamachek, Quito to 
Copenhagen 

Astalos, Margaret S., Bucharest to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Bailey, Eugene C., Bonn to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Balsitis, James E., Communications Secu- 
rity Division to Naples 

Barrett, Christopher B., Bonn to Dar es 
Salaam 

Belk, William E., Canberra to Medical 
Complement 

Bialecki, Paul A., Lilongwe to Port Louis 

Bloom, Marcia S., Junior Officer Corps to 
Bamako 
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Bodde, William, Jr., Suva to Intergovern- 
mental Assignment 

Bohnet, Dwight D., Cairo to Port Louis 

Boyton, Alice F., Office of Communica- 
tions to Tunis 

Britt, Swain A., Sinai Field Mission to U.S. 
Mission to Geneva 

Burlison, Marilyn E., Mexico to Brussels 

Bush, Edgar J., Athens to Office of Com- 
munications 

Campbell, Charles M., Guatemala to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Carter, Lee M., Guayaquil to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Chapman, Christian A., Paris to European 
Affairs 

Chumley, Lana C., Managua to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Clark, Marjorie W., Mexico to U.S. Mission 
to Geneva 

Coller, Sharlotte A., Seoul to Moscow 

Connuck, Bruce E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, Language Training to Ankara 

Conyngham, Carole B., Foreign Service 
Institute to Bangkok 

Cooke, Edwin F., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Surabaya 

Curtis, Allison S., Austria to Abu Dhabi 

De Pierre-Hollowell, Daria, Naples to 
Tijuana 

Deibler, Roy A., Ankara to Khartoum 

Dettor, David H., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Dickason, H. Richard, Greece to Office of 
Communications 

Drake, Harold A., Malaysia to Athens 

Dugger, Laurie Tracy, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to San Salvador 

Duncan, Eric N., London to Cairo 

Elsea, Sharon L., Ankara to European 
Affairs 

Falkner, William Robert, U.S. Mission to 
United Nations to Madrid 


Fenn, Margaret F., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Guangzhou 

Ferren, Malvin B., Rio de Janeiro to Office 
of Communications 

Ford, Janet A., Guangzhou to St. Johns 

Ford, William W., Georgetown to Rome 

Fretz, Robert L., Port Moresby to Opera- 
tions Center 

Gathers, S. Kathryn, Madrid to Algiers 

Glitman, Maynard W., Brussels to Geneva 

Goeckermann, Robert H., Madrid to 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Goodgion, Douglas J., Port Louis to The 
Hague 

Hansen, Ruth G., Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments to 
Mexico 

Harlow, William N., Buenos Aires to Berlin 

Hartman, Shirley Marie, Lima to Economic 
and Business Affairs, Office of Commer- 
cial Affairs 

Hodges, Emily P., Toronto to Bangkok 

Hofmeister, Ruth G., Berlin to European 
Affairs 

Hoimes, J. Anthony, Cairo to Damascus 

Howard, Linda S., Montevideo to Beijing 

lrizarri, Wilfrido L., Lubumbashi to 
Bangkok 

Johnson, Sterling, Lima to Office of Fish- 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Graduates of the Foreign Service secre- 
tarial training class tour the Depart- 
ment’s Operation Center with Ross 
Benson, operations specialist officer. 
From left: Jacqueline Houdicek, Helene 
Nienstadt, Marion Reeves, Elizabeth 
Deckleman. Not available for photo: 
Kathleen Boyle, Betty Hill, Martha 
Mitchell. 
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eries Affairs 

Jones, William L., Abidjan to Manila 

Keating, Kathleen, UNESCO Paris to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Foreign Service Ca- 
reer Development and Assignments 

Keith, Barbara E., Paris to Ankara 

Keliner, Kenneth J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Tokyo 

Klenk, Jeanne M., European Affairs to 
Rome 

Kressler, Bruce E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Shanghai 

Lichtenwald, Daniel H., Monrovia to Office 
of Communications 

Lindsay, Josephine I., Rabat to Sydney 

Lineburger, Edward C., Leningrad to The 
Hague 

Lippincott, Stephen A., Tel Aviv to Tokyo 

Mack, Kenneth Wesley, Monroviato 
Stockholm 

Marques, Joseph J., Portugal to European 
Affairs 

McKee, Nancy A., Nairobi to Ciudad Juarez 

Melnick, Edward P., San Jose to Managua 

Menyhert, Louis S., Mexico to San 
Salvador 

Moore, Alice R., Seoul to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Office of Regional Affairs 

Morton, Carole L., Mexico to Manila 

Mraz, David S., U.S. Mission to Geneva to 
African Affairs 

Mullen, Anne E., The Hague to Belgrade 

Nylund, Catherine N., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs to Kuala Lumpur 

Parke, Margaret Ellen, Copenhagen to 
Oslo J 

Parker, Donald Edward, Chile to Mexico 

Pech, Dorothy, Jidda to Beirut 

Pena, Paul A., Mexico to Office of 
Communications 

Pepper, Raymond J., Lahore to Amman 

Pipal, Suella, Abidjan to Sydney 

Poole, Thomas D., Inter-American Affairs 
to Buenos Aires 

Presley, James D., Office of Communica- 
tions to Abidjan 

Principe, Vincent Alfonse, Jidda to Lahore 

Quinn, Maureen E., Training Complement 
to Karachi 

Reich, Thomas G., Training Complement 
to Manila 

Rische, Elwood B., Ill, Brussels to 
Guatemala 

Rose, Julia S., Paris to Operations Center 

Schloss, Donna Lee, Mogadishu to Beijing 

Shaw, Vicki S., Tokyo to Moscow 

Smith Ill, Martin W., Panama to Sao Paulo 

Smith, Joyce A., Bombay to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Stanger, Jill L., Brussels, European Com- 
munity to European Affairs 

Stewart, Carol A., Bujumbura to African 
Affairs 

Tedford, Terri Lee, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Performance Evaluation to 
Addis Ababa 
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Tepas, Lois, E., Islamabad to Rangoon 
Thompson, Joanne M., Malabo to Bangui 
Toussaint, Donald R., Colombo to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
Vogel, Frederick J., London to Bangkok 
Walker, Howard K., Pretoria to Lome 
Wilson, David A., Monrovia to Tokyo 
Wolfe, Marvin Lee, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Belgrade 


Resignations 


Bolling, William James, Buenos Aires 

Copeland, Nancy S., St. Johns 

Davis, Leslie S., Stockholm 

Donovan, Michael W., Nassau 

Harris, Henry Y., Bureau of Personnel 

Lopez, C. Carmen, Buenos Aires 

Marty, Gus N., Foreign Buildings Office 

Matthews, Doyle K., Office of Communica- 
tions, Maintenance and Logistics 

Monks, Robert A., Office of Polar Affairs 

Patterson, Josephine, Calgary 

Pavlovski, Chester J., Bureau of 
Personnel 

Reiner, Margot Ellen, Brasilia 

Sapanara, John M., Office of Security, New 
York Field Office 

Seward, James A., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Smith, Monica M., Paris 

Warren, William, Soviet Affairs 

Weartz, Carol A., U.S. Mission to Geneva 


Retirements 


Brown, Frances W., Kuwait 
Flowerree, Charles C., Bureau of 


Personnel 
Hills, Chester H., Bureau of Personnel 
Kiley, James E., European Affairs 
Mullin, John J., Panamanian Affairs 
Nixon, Ill, Arthur B., Mexico 
Ojala, S. Elaine, Bureau of Personnel 
Rosenthal, Edward B., Jakarta 
Skiff, Robert W., Human Rights and Hu- 

manitarian Affairs 
Sparshott, Richard O., Office of Security, 

Technical Services 
Twombly, Ill, John F., Arms Control and 

Disarmament Agency 0 





Foreign Service 
Nominations 


The Senate has confirmed the following 
nominations: 

Promotion as career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of min- 
ister-counselor: 

Ralph J. Edwards 

John R. Eriksson 

Promotion as career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, class of minister- 
counselor, and consular officer and 
secretary: 


L. Michael Hager 


GEORGETOWN, Guyana—Trophy win- 
ners in lawn tennis tournament are Am- 
bassador Gerald E. Thomas, right, and 
AID executive officer Paul Coles. 





Appointment as FSO-2, consular officers 
and secretaries: 


Anna Maria Anderson Lehel 


Appointment as FSO-3, consular officers, 
and secretaries: 


George Lee 
Catherine Munnell Smith 
Ruth A. Whiteside 


Appointment as FSO-4, consular officers 
and secretaries: 


Peter K. Augustine 
Donna M. Blair 

William Marcellus Butler 
James Philip Callahan 
John Albert Cloud Jr. 
Brendan A. Hanniffy 
Susan Rockwell Johnson 
Keith Loken 

Eileen Anne Malloy 
Gerard E. Marandino 
Kevin T. McConnell 

Olaf North Otto 

Suzanne P. Payne 
Carlos Pérez 

Suella Pipal 

Francis T. Scanlan Jr. 
Joseph D. Stafford Ill 
William Ross Tagliani 
Sharon Anderholm Wiener 
Herbert Yarvin 


Members of the Foreign Service to be 
consular officers: 


LeRoy D. Blanchard 
James-Michael von Stroebel 


Members of the Foreign Service to be 
secretaries: 


Malcolm Butler 
John M. Scott Jr. 


Appointment as FSO-2, consular officer 
and secretary, effective December 11, 
1981: 


Miguel de la Pena 


Members of the Foreign Service to be 
consular officers and secretaries: 


Joan B. Adrian 
Kenneth E. Albright 
Thomas M. Alexander 
Michael H. Anderson 
Sheila M. Anderson 
David E. Appleton 
Pamela Corey Archer 
Diana Deverell Askman 
Lon D. Augustenborg 
Sheldon E. Austin 
Carlos S. Bakota 
Jonathan H. Barber 
Douglas M. Barnes 
Roberto Barrios 

Mari L. Baumgarten 
Steven W. Bay 
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Frederick Claude Bayler 
Robert L. Beckman 
Michael J. Boyle 

Ruth E. Bright 

Donald R. Brown 
Gayleatha B. Brown 
John H. Brown 
William Joseph Burns 
Steven Allen Candy 
Jose Cao-Garcia 
Miriam Caravella 
Mary B. Carlin 

Robert C. Carter 

Will J. Carter 

Lisa Ann Carty 

Milton Lewis Chariton 
Linda Carol Cheatham 
Martin Chorich 
Gordon F. Compton 
Edwin F. Cooke 

John A. Cord 

Alan S. Costa 

David J. Creagan 
Carolyn R. Creatore 
Henry A. Crumpton 
Chantal B. Dalton 
Bernard F. D'Ambrosio 
Willene Daniels 
Christopher J. Datta 
Francis R. Daulong 
Nola Day 

Robert Scott Dean 
John Frederick DeVieming 
Suresh Kumar Dhir 
Joseph Hunter Downs II 
Darrel L. Dudley 
Robert F. Eaton 
William E. Edwards 
James S. Elliott 

Darrell Kevin Ellison 
Edward Ely 


CANBERRA—At the official opening of 
the Computer Center are, from left: 
deputy chief of mission Stephen R. Lyne; 
Ambassador Robert D. Nesen and com- 
puter systems analyst Ed Courland. 


Gregory W. Engle 
John T. Enkoji 

Juanita Y. Enkoji 
Richard C. Fagan 
Cynthia J. Farrell 
Christian Filostrat 
Helena Kane Finn 
Robert T. Finneran 
Luis A. Fisher 

M. Anthony Fitchue 
Deborah A. Fitzgerald 
Amelia Fitzjohn-Broderick 
James A. Forbes 
Audrey Annette Ford 
Max L. Friedersdorf 
Mickey R. Frisby 

Karl H. Fritz 

Michael P. Galbraith 
John C. Gannon 
Michael J. Ganski 
Elaine Lawson Garland 
Claude C. Gau 
Emmett George 
Jeffrey T. Gersick 
Julie Gianelioni 

Grace Carolyn Gilinger 
Scott E. Gilman 

Philip M. Giraldi 
William E. E. Glass 
Edward M. Gomez 
Marcia A. Grant 
Malcolm H. Gray 
Jonathan Greenhill 
Jennifer A. Gregg 
Kathryn McPherson Gunning 
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Bill Allan Hadley 
Timothy D. Hadley 
Michael Hahn 

Peter H. Hanley 

Linda Kay Hardesty 
Lisa S. Harper 

James Thomas Healy Jr. 
Karen Benucci Hendershot 
Ann Lyman Henderson 
Salomé Hernandez 
Margaret Doranne Higgins 
Joseph Hilliard Jr. 
Willie J. Holmes 

John A. Hols Jr. 

Earl H. Hopgood 
Richard L. Horne 
Michael H. Howland 
Peter J. Hussey 

Peter Kazuhiko Ito 
William C. Jackson 
Morris E. Jacobs 
Arlene R. Jacquette 
Frederick E. Janney 
Mary H. Johnson 

Dotti Jones 

William C. Jones 

Watt William Jordan III 
Michael Kalogeropoulos 
William D. Kane 

Karla D. Karnap 

M. Corinne Kearfott 
Inez G. Kerr 

Susan C. Kirkby 
Joseph V. Kirschner 

L. W. Koengeter 
Stanley J. Konski 
George Albert Krol 
Robert Laing 

James C. Lawler 

John J. LeBeau 
Mildred A. Leinweber 
Hugo Llorens 

Efrain Lopez 

Benjamin M. Lowe 
Robert Sanford Luke 
Walter L. Mackey 
Carol A. Madison 
Michael B. Magnani 
David J. Manners 
Cheryl Ann Martin 
James Edward Maxstadt 
Jean Baum McAlpine 
Deborah Ann McCarthy 
Cynthia K. McDowell 
Donald McMahill 
Sarah Maxson Medvitz 
Charles R. Mellor 
James C. Mellistrom 
John K. Menzies 

John H. Mercer 

Janet L. Meyer 
Augusta D. Moore 
Thomas C. Moore 
Alfred L. Morgan 
Michael P. Morgan 
Robert O. Morris 

Mark James Mowrey 
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Kiki Skagen Munshi 
Patricia Jane Murphy 
Frank Lee Myers 
Jerome B. Neal 

Hugh Mears Neighbour II! 
Karl G. Nelson 

Pamela J. Noe 

Patricia D. Norman 
Molly L. O'Neal 
Marjorie Rodgers Overton 
Larry Leon Palmer 
Andrew Charles Parker 
David D. Pearce 

M. Angier Peavy 
Edward James Perkins 
Sheila Jane Peters 
Shirlie Carol Pinkham 
William C. Poole 

Diana C. Proeschel 
Guilford C. Queen 
Cyrus M. Quigley 
David J. Rabadan 
Thomas Bolling Robertson 
Victor Manuel Rocha 
David P. Rolph 

Erwin J. Runge 

Eric William Running 
Edward E. Ruse 
Brooks Ryno 

John M. Sandels 
James F. Sartain 


Thomas Franklin Scaletta Jr. 


Ronald Lewis Schlicher 
Richard Scorza 
Pamela M. Seaton 
Charles Bratton Seidel 
Priscilla Sellers 

Florita Indira Sheppard 
Colleen Shores 

Mark Aaron Sigler 

Paul Edward Simons 
Mark Jay Smith 


Shirley M. Smith 

Fredd D. Snell 
Gianpaolo Spinelli 
James R. Sporn 

Paul Dwight Stephenson 
Frances Sullinger 
Gerald J. Svat 

Patrick Syring 

Thelma P. Terjelian 
Linda Joyce Thomas 
Marshall S. Thomas 
Carol Ellis Thompson 
Mary Elizabeth Thornhill 
Timothy Andrew Tulenko 
Melvin Raymond Turner 
Mary K. Vinson 
Cantwell Walsh 

William H. Wanlund 
Henry Webb Jr. 

Brian D. Weese 

Jeffrey A. Weissman 
John W. Whiteley 
Barbara A. Wojciechowski 
Gene W. Wojciechowski 
Richard R. Wooten 
Howard Clinton Wright 
Richard D. Wurdeman 
Mark Zamkov 

Susan Weir Zelle @ 


Equal employment figures 


Of 240 career candidates hired for 
the Foreign Service during fiscal year 
1981, 70 were new women officers and 
58 were new minority officers. The lat- 
ter figure is substituted here for an in- 
correct one that was provided STATE for 
its April issue (Page 25).0 
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“But seriously, Beth! My desk officer just doesn’t understand me!” 





Bureau Notes 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY HAIG traveled to Charles- 
ton, S.C., to address the Hibernian Society, 
March 17. He was accompanied by SHER- 
WOOD GOLDBERG, executive assistant to the 
Secretary; KEITH SCHUETTE and KATHER- 
INE BACKUS, special assistants; and LINDA 
WESLAR, staff assistant ... On April 8, the 
Secretary left for a trip to London and Buenos 
Aires to consult with government officials re- 
garding the Falkland Islands dispute. Traveling 
with him were Mr. Goldberg; MICHAEL 
KLOSSON, special assistant to the Secretary; 
JOYCE NESMITH, confidential assistant to the 
executive assistant; ALVIN ADAMS, deputy 
executive secretary; VERNON WALTERS, 
ambassador-at-large; GEORGE F. TWOHIE, ex- 
ecutive director, Executive Secretariat; DAVID 
GOMPERT, deputy to the under secretary for 
political affairs; WILLIAM McCAHILL and 
THOMAS WHITE, staff officers, Executive 
Secretariat, KATHLEEN McGUIGAN and 
MARIE MORRIS, secretaries, Executive 
Secretariat. 0 


DEPUTY SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Deputy Secretary WALTER STOESSEL 
left April 12 for a trip to London, Tel Aviv and 
Cairo, to consult with Israeli and Egyptian offi- 
cials. Accompanying him were MRS. 
STOESSEL; GARY MATTHEWS, executive as- 
sistant; ROBERT PERITO, special assistant; I. 
BOYCE PRICE, general services officer; 
SUSAN SHEA, secretary, Office of the 
Ambassador-at-Large and Special Middle East 
Negotiator. 0 





Administration 


FOREIGN BUILDINGS OFFICE 


Front Office: On March 17, deputy assist- 
ant secretary WILLIAM L. SLAYTON and 
deputy director MARVIN SMITH appeared 
before the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee ... The mid-year review of the office’s fis- 
cal year 1982 financial plan for development 
and construction has begun ... A reprogram- 
ming letter requesting funds to rebuild the 
chancery in Lagos was submitted to the Office 
of Administration and the Office of the Comp- 
troller ... Assistant Secretary THOMAS M. 
TRACY and Mr. Slayton met with BOB 
COOPER, director, Office of Small and Disad- 
vantaged Business Utilization ... The deputy 
chief of mission from Tokyo, WILLIAM 
CLARK, met with Mr. Slayton and East Asia 
area officers, March 25, to discuss the soon- 
to-be-completed apartment towers in Tokyo, 
as well as the Osaka-Kobe consolidation proj- 
ect ... A meeting was held with Mr. Slayton, 
Foreign Buildings Office personnel and Office 
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of Communications personnel on the new of- 
fice building in Moscow. 

Buildings Design Branch: As a member 
of the San Jose, 12-man Special Program and 
Liaison Staff team, J. RICHARD GRAY, chief 
of the Architectural Branch, surveyed the 
chancery and its contiguous annex, two other 
annex buildings, the residence, and the Bina- 
tional Center. Mr. Gray and two other mem- 
bers of the team also visited Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, to review security improvements 
already in progress and to evaluate additional 
security proposals ... Structural engineer PE- 
TER E. GURVIN participated in discussions 
in Tunis for upgrading security in the Commu- 
nications Center. He also investigated the sta- 
bility of the ground slope at the residence and, 
in Belgrade, looked into the adequacy of the 
roof of the office buildings complex ... Me- 
chanical engineer ROBERT C. GARDNER 
traveled to Frankfort, Bonn and London. In 
Frankfurt, energy conservation and renovation 
measures undertaken at the housing complex 
were reviewed ... Foreign Buildings Office 
engineers returned from Bonn after getting 
the heating plant and distribution system re- 
habilitation project, at the Plittersdorf hous- 
ing complex, started. It was expected that a 
construction contract will be awarded early in 
fiscal year 1983, with change-over to the new 
system from the old in the summer of 1983... 
The Foreign Buildings Office is working to- 
ward a joint effort with the British Depart- 
ment of Energy to undertake energy conser- 
vation studies on some U.S. Government prop- 
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erties in London ... A Foreign Buildings 
Office team consisting of architects 
CLAUDIA J. RUSSELL, CARL A. PETCHIK 
and assistant area officer RAYMOND A 
BONESKI visited Maputo, Mozambique, to 
evaluate two buildings for possible use as a 
chancery. 

Construction and Maintenance Branch: 
Architect VICTOR LUNDY met with Foreign 
Buildings Office project manager NEWT 
MERRICKS and Foreign Buildings Office 
representatives at post to review the status of 
the Colombo office building project ... BILL 
GALLAGHER, area branch chief, inter-Amer- 
ican affairs, visited Havana, to review the fi- 
nal phase of the rehabilitation of the office 
building windows and facade DON 
FISCHER, area branch chief, European area, 
was in Paris to review the construction work 
on the Talleyrand project ... Mr. Merricks and 
STEVE SCHWENKE, project manager in 
Colombo, were in Washington on consultation 
with the Foreign Buildings Office ... TOM 
FARLEY, project manager for the Kuala 
Lumpur office building complex, visited the 
office for consultations ... An office team 
consisting of assistant director JAMES B. 
LACKEY, chief cost estimator JOSEPH P. 
WHITE, area officer MICHAEL J. ADAMS, 
and architect CARL PETCHIK departed for 
Osaka-Kobe to negotiate for the construction 
of a new consulate office building and 
housing. 

Executive office: CECELIA Y. CURTIS 
and BARBARA POLLARD have joined the of- 
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“Well, you see, I’m just back from a remote post, and I’m trying to make up a 
two-year cheeseburger deficit!” 





BUREAU NOTES 


fice as secretaries in the Buildings Design 
Branch ... GUS MARTY, former East Asian 
area officer, left the office to become an ob- 
server in the Sinai. 

Operations Branch: African Area: The 
assistant area officer, DON BRYFOGLE, vis- 
ited Dakar, Nouakchott, Niamey, Ouagadou- 
gou, Bamako, Abidjan, Lagos, Kaduna and 
Bangui to consult on real property matters ... 
East Asian Area: Assistant area officer ED 
HARKNESS departed on March 6 for consul- 
tations with five Asian posts: Manila, Hong 
Kong, Seoul, Tokyo, and Osaka/Kobe ... Eu- 
ropean Area: Area officer L. BENJAMIN 
SARGENT visited Hamilton, Rome, Geneva 
and Madrid. Ambassador HARRY E. 
GERGOLD, Budapest, and consul general 
MAX FRIEDERSDORE Hamilton, were in 
the office for briefings. Administrative officer 
FRANCINE BOWMAN, Luxembourg; DAN- 
IEL GAMBER, Prague; JOSEPH HULINGS, 
Belgrade; and JEFF WHITE, Bern, also came 
in for consultations ... Inter-American Af- 
fairs: The area officer for the Caribbean, LW. 
KLOTZBACH, visited Port-au-Prince, Fort- 
de-France, Bridgetown, Port-of-Spain, 
Georgetown and Paramaribo, February 
23--March 12, to assist posts in their problems 
relating to housing ... Near East Area: Area 
officer KEITH M. GWYN visited nine Near 
East posts during February and March to re- 
view Foreign Buildings Office-related 
programming. Lease/purchase of a prospec- 
tive Marine security guard residence in 
Casablanca, property trades in Colombo, 
entrepreneurial schemes in Kuwait and Am- 
man and property claims with Algeria and Iraq 
were among the issues covered. 

Interior Design Branch: The branch is 
completing furnishing the 173 new residential 
units in Tokyo. Another major project is 
decorating the new embassy office building in 
Lisbon. Members of the design staff are also 
completing the Fukuoka, Japan, senior and 
staff housing, the Colombo office building, 
and beginning work on the Manila housing 
compound. 0 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


NEIL SEIDENMAN interpreted during 
the Washington visit of President 
ALESSANDRO PERTINI of Italy, March 
24-26. ALEC TOUMAYAN assisted with the 
meetings of the Belgian minister of defense on 
March 22. ANTHONY HERVAS interpreted for 
the foreign ministers of Costa Rica, El Salvador 
and Honduras, March 24-26. DON BARNES 
replaced STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG at 
the US.-Spain base talks in Madrid, March 20, 
returning to Washington March 27. On April 10, 
Mr. Hervas proceeded to Madrid for another 
session of these same talks. 

The Processed Fruit and Vegetables Com- 
mittee met in Washington, March 22-26. Lan- 
guage services for the conference were headed 
by division chief NORA LEJINS, as language 
services officer; chief interpreter SOPHIA 
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PORSON; and  fformer’ division chief 
THEODORE H. LEON, serving as deputy lan- 
guage services officer for translations (night 
shift) ... On March 30 Ms. Porson left on an 
18,000-mile journey to Angola, to assist Assist- 
ant Secretary CHESTER CROCKER. The divi- 
sion’s verbatim reporters, MARIE TAYLOR and 
FERD KUYATT, handled a number of the Sec- 
retary’s special events, including “Meet the 
Press” on March 28, his appearance on the 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak political fo- 
rum, March 3, and a CBS-TV interview April 3 
... The Falkland Island crisis required the pres- 
ence in Buenos Aires of Interpreting Branch 
chief Barnes, during the Secretary’s travels be- 
tween that city and London DIMITRY 
ZARECHNAK left for Paris and Moscow, April 
5, with a US. satellite search and rescue dele- 
gation, returning on April 18. On April 7 Ms. 
van Reigerberg left with a congressional dele- 
gation, including the House majority leader and 
the Foreign Relations Committee chairman, on 
a trip to Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Panama and Nicaragua, returning on April 14. 
ELIZABETH KONIUSZKOW has joined 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 














OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


As of February 7, ROBERT L. 
LOCHMILLER assumed new duties as chief 
of the Special Projects and Programming 
Staff. Also in February, DANIEL W. 
ULLRICH became the new coordinator for 
communications support for VIP travel, 
replacing GERARD (GERRY) GENDRON, 
who retired at the end of January. ETTA 
WILKINSON joined the Networks Staff, hav- 
ing transferred from the Communications 
Center Division. Engineer LESLIE E. JA- 
COBS, formerly with the Sinai Support Mis- 


sion, joined the staff of the Planning and En- 
gineering Division as chief of _ the 
Teleprocessing Engineering Branch. Also 
joining the division on the administrative 
staff was JUNE TUTEN. New arrivals in the 
Maintenance and Engineering Division in- 
cluded GERALDINE L. ALICIE, clerk-typist; 
JOHN D. HALTER, radio technician, and 
TERRY L. KOPF, communications officer. 

Communications electronics officers 
WILLIAM CARTER BROWN, WILLIAM C. 
BUSH, JR., TERRY L. HARMS, ROBERT S. 
HOYE, ELLIS G. IACOBUCCI, HARRY J. 
SCHNEIDER, FREDERICK R. FITZGERALD 
and WAYNE FE CASHWELL attended TERP- 
III (Terminal Equipment Replacement Pro- 
gram) training at the facility of Simpact Asso- 
ciates in San Diego. THOMAS F MURRAY 
JR., EMANUEL COLTATU and ELIZABETH 
J. PRATT completed a five-day course on ba- 
sic safety and health at Warrenton, Va. 

The following personnel were at the 
home office on consultation recently: HER- 
MA SULLIVAN,  Lubumbashi; PAUL 
BIALECKI, Port Louis; BERNARD BIES, 
Karachi; MARY PETERSON, Oslo; CHRIS- 
TOPHER BARRETT, Dar es Salaam; WAYNE 
UBRICH, Jerusalem; DOUGLAS GOODGION, 
The Hague; EILEEN NESBERG, Mexico City; 
ELWOOD B. RISCHE, Guatemala; KENNETH 
W. MACK, Stockholm; STEPHEN LIPPIN- 


MADRID, Spain—Ambassador Terence A. 
Todman_ presents Meritorious Honor 
Award to embassy’s telephone unit. From 
left: N. Samuel Carden, Petra Rivero, 
Antonia Centenera, the ambassador, 
Manuel Bastida, Gloria Gil-Garcia, Teresa 
Zuloaga. 





OTTAWA, Canada—The Communications 
Program Unit receives a group award 
from Ambassador Paul H. Robinson Jr. 
From left: Allan J. Friedbauer, John C. 
Whitridge III, Mr. Robinson, William L. 
Wuensch, Raymond E. Silva, Robert W. 
Grundon. 


COTT, Tokyo; ANNE MULLEN, Belgrade; 
JOHN ALSTON, communications rover based 
in New Delhi, JOSEPH MAUCK, NATO, 
Brussels; THOMAS HOLBROOK, Baghdad; 
JIMMY BEVIS, Bern; JAMES WILEY, Rome; 
JAMES THOMAS, Tunis; WILLIAM FOX, 
Frankfurt; and WILLIAM FORD, Rome. 
Personnel who completed courses in the 
Training Division included: EDWIN LEE and 
CHARMAINE KEYES, Martinique; JOHN 
MUEHLKE, Udorn; JEAN _ BINKLEY, 
Georgetown; CRAIG CATE, Special Projects 
and Programming; THOMAS HOLBROOK, 
Baghdad; DWIGHT BOHNET, Port Louis; 
PATRICIA ABLE, Seoul; JOHN WICKER- 
SHAM, Guatemala; WILLIAM McMANUS, 
Caracas; SHELBY FRIDAY, Belgrade: 
CHARLES CHRISTIAN, Muscat; BENJAMIN 
CANDELARIA, Nairobi; MARY CALLA- 
HAN, Paris; ALBERT HOLLOWAY, Bissau; 
AURELIUS MANUPELLA, Warsaw; 
KATHRYN COOK, Accra; SHIRLEY KERN, 
Istanbul; ROBERT DODSON, San Jose; JULI- 
ANNE McLEOD, Bombay; BRIDGET 
SALUDARES, Curacao; VIRGINIA SWAIN, 
Calcutta; THOMAS LIEN, New Delhi; 
WILLIAM FORD, Rome; MARGARET 
MITCHELL, Dublin; FREDERICK ELMEN- 
DORE, The Hague; JIMMY BEVIS, Baghdad; 
RICHARD LOWE, _ Budapest; WAYNE 
UBRICH, Jerusalem; REBECCA DAVIS, New 
Delhi; JAMES THOMPSON, Tunis; DONALD 
BECKER, Moscow; RICHARD McCLOUG- 
HAN, Tel Aviv; ALVIN THOMAS, Kuwait; 
BERNARD BIES, Karchi; DOUGLAS GOOD- 
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GION, The Hague; FREDERICK BULLOCK, 
Kingston, JOHN ALSTON, communications 
rover; CHERYL MARTIN, Edinburgh; and 
BARBARA ARNET, RAYMOND GUERRERO 
and STEPHEN KULESZA of the Communica- 
tions Training Division. 0 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Deputy assistant secretary MARVIN L. 
GARRETT JR. and the deputy director of this 
office, GORDON E. HARVEY, attended a re- 
gional security officer conference in Madrid, 
April 5—9. After the conference, Mr. Garrett 
went to Vienna and Amsterdam for consulta- 
tions on security with post officials. 

Special agent PHIL WHITNEY returned to 
the San Francisco Field Office in late February 
after a month-long assignment. He accompan- 
ied ICA director CHARLES Z. WICK through 
western Europe. In connection with the visit of 
the prince and princess of Japan to Hawaii, res- 
ident agent BRAD UPDEGROVE was detailed 
to Honolulu for approximately six days. Assist- 
ant agent-in-charge ERV WEBER and Mr. 
Whitney traveled to Los Angeles, to assist in 
the visit to that city of the vice president of El 
Salvador ... The special agent-in-charge of the 
Los Angeles Field Office, ROYAL KASTENS, 
spoke to a seminar sponsored by the National 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the American 
Society for Industrial Security and the Califor- 
nia Association of Licensed Investigators, at 
Canoga Park, Calif, in April, on “Executive 
Protection and Terrorism: Overseas Aspects.” 

The Dignitary Protection Office provided 
security details for the following foreign digni- 
taries: PRESIDENT-ELECT MONGE of Costa 
Rica, FOREIGN MINISTER CHEYSSON of 
France, FOREIGN MINISTER SAKURAUCHI 
of Japan, Foreign Minister COLUMBO of Italy, 
FOREIGN MINISTER CHAVEZ MENA of El 
Salvador, and LALLA LATIFA AMAROSH of 
Morocco. The agents in charge of these details 
were JERRY DUMAS, JEFF BOZWORTH, 


DARYL RASHKIN, KEN HILL and WILLIAM 
KETTERING ... JOHN GIBBONS transferred 
to the Bureau of Administration executive of- 
fice on March 23. JOE D. MORTON has been 
designated to fill his vacancy in Dignitary Pro- 
tection. ROBERT DAVIS traveled to Knoxville, 
Tenn., April 6-7, to consult with various offi- 
cials of the 1982 World’s Fair Committee ... 
DENNIS PLUCHINSKY of the Threat Analysis 
Group traveled to Rome, Madrid, Bilbao, Paris, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, London and Belfast, for con- 
sultations with post officials and host govern- 
ment security officials, on terrorism. LOUIS 
MIZELL and ROBERT NUERNBERGER 
served on the security detail which accompan- 
ied the US. official delegation of observers to 
the El Salvadoran elections. 

From February 22—March 29, KATHLEEN 
A. HELM attended a correspondence drafting 
class sponsored by the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. On March 18 and 19, EDWARD L. LEE Il 
gave a lecture at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, near Dayton, O., on “Coping with Vio- 
lence Abroad.” On March 29, special agents 
NICK PROCTOR, RICHARD STANKO and 
GERALD DESALVO participated in a security 
law enforcement seminar at the Woodbridge 
campus of Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege. On March 29, special agent JOHN 
KONICKI attended a lecture on emergency de- 
struction procedures, at McLean, Va. 0 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHESTER A. 
CROCKER and deputy assistant secretary 
PRINCETON LYMAN traveled to New York, 
March 26, to attend the African-American 
Institute/American Bar Association confer- 
ence on Zimbabwe, where Mr. Crocker spoke 
on business opportunities in Zimbabwe. On 
March 26 he testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Security and Terrorism, regard- 
ing Soviet involvement with the African Na- 
tional Congress and the South-West African 
Peoples Organization. Mr. Crocker also 
testified on March 25 before the House For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee. On March 24 
he and the Georgetown Center for Strategic 
and International Studies hosted a conference 
on private sector opportunities in Angola. Mr. 
Crocker led a team of bureau officers to Bos- 
ton, April 14, for a conference on “U.S. Trade 
and Investment in Africa.’ Among those on 
the team were Ambassador HAROLD HO- 
RAN, public affairs director MICHAEL WI- 
GANT, Economic Policy Staff director ROB- 
ERT PRINGLE, economic policy staffer 
LAURA FAUX-GABLE, southern Africa eco- 
nomic officer EMIL SKODON and public af- 
fairs officer GERI LEPAGE. The conference 
was jointly sponsored by the Departments of 
State and Commerce, together with the Inter- 
national Business Center of New England and 
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First National Bank of Boston. Commerce 
Secretary MALCOLM BALDRIGE was the 
luncheon speaker, while Mr. Crocker opened 
the one-day meeting with a statement on “En- 
terprise in Africa.” Other participants includ- 
ed representatives from Agriculture, AID, the 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency, the Overseas Private Investment 
Corp., the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank. Some 200 private firms in the north- 
eastern United States participated ... On 
April 7, Mr. Crocker discussed key African is- 
sues with the faculty of Georgetown Universi- 
ty, followed by a late-afternoon meeting with 
businessmen at the Brookings Institution to 
discuss U.S. policy in Africa. 

Effective March 31, deputy assistant sec- 
retary LANNON WALKER began a year of 
leave without pay. Ambassador FRANK WIS- 
NER was named, effective April 21, principal 
deputy assistant secretary. In the interim, 
Ambassador Horan came out of retirement. 

Inter-African affairs director LARRY 
WILLIAMSON spoke to mid-level officers of 
ICA, March 17, on US.-Africa relations. Mr. 
Williamson attended the US. European Com- 
mand security assistance conference in 
Stuttgart, Germany, with a stop in London, 
March 28-April 3 ... On March 16, deputy as- 
sistant secretary PRINCETON LYMAN trav- 
eled to Zimbabwe and Botswana to study pri- 
vate sector cooperation possibilities. From 
March 10-12, he was in Sarasota, Fla., where 


OUAGADOUGOU, Upper Volta—At open- 
ing of the new carpentry shop, from left: 
Anthony Dalsimer, deputy chief of mission; 
Andre Banse, Aloise Nasse, Moussa Bous- 
sim, Seibou Zorom, Ambassador Julius 
Walker Jr., Oumarou Ouedraogo, Abel 
Gouba, Jack Viergutz, maintenance super- 
visor. 


he spoke at the University of Florida on US. 
policy in Africa, and gave a radio interview on 
the subject to a West Palm Beach station ... 
MARY LEE GARRISON, deputy director of 
the Economic Policy Staff, spoke on U.S. eco- 
nomic policy in the Third World, at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the State University of New 
York, Long Island, March 25. Liberia desk of- 
ficer PETER EICHER spoke on West Africa to 
officers at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
March 30. Mr. Eicher attended the Liberian 
Studies Association meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 15, at Temple University ... Lieutenant 
Colonel GREGORY H. BRADFORD, Inter- 
African Affairs, traveled to Liberia, Nigeria 
and Senegal on an orientation trip, with stops 
at the headquarters of the U.S. European Com- 
mand in Stuttgart, Germany, March 2-23. 
JANEAN MANN departed Inter-African Af- 
fairs for her assignment to Yaounde, Camer- 
oon. PRUDENCE BUSHNELL has departed 
Inter-African Affairs for administrative train- 
ing, prior to her assignment to Dakar, 
Senegal. 0 





Combatting Terrorism Office 


FRANK H. PEREZ, acting director, spoke 
on international terrorism to the Corporate 
Roundtable sponsored by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, April 3. He addressed the National Navy 
League convention concerning international 
terrorism, April 5. IRA LEVY, spoke on terror- 
ism at a human rights symposium at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., February 17. He also 
spoke at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, April 
5, on human rights and terrorism. RICHARD J. 
HIGGINS spoke on the “Politics of Terrorism” 
before a panel of the New England Political 
Science Association, at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., April 2. 














FRANK H. PEREZ, acting director, spoke 
at the Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, on 
“US. Strategy for Combatting Terrorism,” 
March 8. He spoke to the Canadian Defense 
College in Kingston, Ontario, on “US. Views 
on International Terrorism,” March 3. In Janu- 
ary, he traveled to Rome in connection with the 
Dozier kidnapping and, in late February, he 
consulted with US. and foreign officials in 
Bonn, Paris, London and Brussels on terrorism 
matters. 

EDWARD MARKS visited Barbados and 
Puerto Rico, February 17-23, on business relat- 
ed to a proposed FBI program for Caribbean 
police officers. On March 26, he presented a 
paper entitled “Terrorism—The Diplomat as 
Target,” at the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Studies Association, in Cincinnati. On 
March 31, he made two speeches on terrorism 
in the New York area: one at Rockland College 
and the other to the Rockland section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. RICHARD J. 
HIGGINS addressed the Chicago World Trade 
Conference, March 15, on “Terrorism and 
American Business Overseas.” On March 31, he 
addressed an audience at the University of 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, on “Minorities and Ter- 
rorism.” ALAN EASTHAM traveled to Sara- 
sota, Fla., March 24, to address the Institute of 
Lifetime Learning, on “Terrorism: A Challenge 
to US. Diplomacy.” 0 





Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DIEGO C. ASENCIO 
hosted the second session of the Mexican-US. 
Action Group on Consular Cooperation, 
March 11-12, in the Department. The bureau 
initiated the first session, held in Mexico City 
last November, to promote dialogue on consu- 
lar issues. This meeting is reported to have re- 
sulted in progress in several areas, including 
active work with the Mexican government on 
subjects ranging from sharing of information 
on the development of machine-readable pass- 
ports to problems relating to the movement of 
undocumented aliens over the border. Broad 
goals are to reduce consular workloads, to 
prevent border travel problems from becom- 
ing political issues, and to structure U.S. oper- 
ations in Mexico as a model for consular oper- 
ations worldwide. ... Mr. Asencio led a 
consular policy and management review con- 
ference for senior consular managers at for- 
eign service posts in Europe, in April. The 
conference was held in two stages: the first at 
Rome, April 7—9, the second at Lisbon, April 
13-15. The Rome segment was attended by 
consular officers from southern and eastern 
Europe, the second by officers in central, 
western and northern Europe. Immigration 
and refugee reform issues, fraud and overseas 
citizens services were a primary focus of con- 
ference attention. Attending the conference 
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CONSULAR AFFAIRS—Participants in 
the advanced consular course meet with 
Assistant Secretary Diego C. Asencio. 
Seated, left to right: Bernard Alter, Da- 
vid Wolfe, Annette Veler, Mr. Asencio, 
Pamela Chavez, Gerald Toney, Bruce Keel- 
ing, Jenny Foo. Standing: Luciano 
Mangiafico, Marie Burke, Jane Hayes, 
Betsy Anderson, Peter Guadagno, Kerry 
Holmes, Alice Ritchie, Penny McMurtry, 
James Stanley, David Johnson, William 
Colwell, Albert Krehbiel, Harvey Cash. 





from the bureau were Mr. Asencio, ROBERT 
E. FRITTS, LOUIS P. GOELZ, RONALD K. 
SOMERVILLE, ALFONSO ARENALES and 
INGRID STEGELMANN. Also there were 
congressional staffers GARNER J. CLINE, 
VIRGINIA M. SCHLUNDT, ROBERT K. BOY- 
ER, ARTHUR P. ENDRES JR., ALICE 
MILDER and THOMAS BRUCE, plus Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and 
Helsinki Commission officials. 

During February, ROBERT B. LANE, 
deputy assistant secretary for overseas citi- 
zens services, addressed the advanced consu- 
lar course participants at their closing lunch- 
eon and presented their certificates. TAYLOR 
BLANTON, refugee coordinator of the Visa 
Office, traveled to New York, March 31, to ad- 
dress the American Council on Voluntary 
Agencies and to discuss procedures for consu- 
lar processing of refugees. 

VINCENT R. MOORE, Passport Liaison 
Staff, traveled to the Los Angeles Passport 
Agency, March 21-27, to assist in the agency’s 
relocation. CYNTHIA E. GETHERS, Passport 
Services travel document issuance system 
coordinator, visited the Los Angeles Passport 
Agency, March 29-April 2, to assist with final 
training phases and the start-up of the system. 
RUSSELL M. WINGE, deputy director of the 
Citizens Emergency Center, and MICHAEL 
HANCOCK, Executive Staff, participated in 


the multipurpose consular workshop in Lima, 
Peru, March 15-19, attended by consular offi- 
cers and national employees from 12 posts in 
South America. MERLE ARP, associate di- 
rector, participated in a similar consular 
workshop in Karachi, Pakistan, the week of 
March 29. NORMAN SINGER, director, field 
support and liaison, traveled to Wilmington, 
Del., March 19, where he was interviewed on 
radio on the administration’s omnibus immi- 
gration bill; he also met with the editorial 
staff of the Wilmington News/Journal. On 
March 25 Mr. Singer participated in another 
half-hour talk show in Richmond, Va., on the 
immigration bill. RICHARD DUNBAR, chief, 
Systems Liaison and Procedures Division, 
traveled to Mexico City, March 13-31, with 
the bureau’s systems staff, to install a program 
on the Wang minicomputer. L. TRAVIS 
FARRIS, MICHAEL DUFFY and MARTHA 
SARDINAS, Systems Applications Staff, trav- 
eled to Mexico City, March 14-31, to install 
the immigrant visa applicant control system in 
the embassy’s consular section. RONALD 
SOMERVILLE, executive director, traveled 
to London and Paris to consult with the con- 
suls general on consular-related matters. 

A number of employees participated in a 
variety of courses during March, among them 
JENNY FOO and KERRY HOLMES (Ad- 
vanced Consular Course); GARY S. BASEK, 
TERESA D. HOBGOOD and MICHAEL J. 
WHITE (Executive Performance Seminar); 
GARY S. BASEK, TIMOTHY M. BARRY, 
CAROL J. MAXWELL and STEWART BIBBS 
JR. (Advanced Writing for Senior Managers); 
ALEC M. PELTIER and RICHARD DUNBAR 
(Effective Oral Communication for Mana- 
gers); PAUL J. McCRAW and THOMAS R. 
NEWCOMER (Supervisory Studies Seminar); 
JAMES L. WARD (Executive Leadership Man- 
agement Program in Charlottesville, Va.); 
CARMEN A. DiPLACIDO (Executive Devel- 
opment Seminar at King’s Point, N-Y.); LULA 
J. ELLIS and DANIEL HERMAN (Basic Of- 
fice Skills and Techniques); MARY T. 


RICHARDSON (Introduction to Job Control 
Language); STEVE SENA, HATTIE TAPLEY 
and GERALDINE CASSO (Fundamentals of 
Effective Writing); MARY ROSE BRANDT 
(Implementation of Information and Privacy 
Acts); CINDY J. FOX (Management Develop- 
ment Seminar in Oak Ridge, Tenn.); and VIV- 
IAN BARNES (How to Communicate by Let- 
ter and Memo). RICHARD MANN, stationed 
at Manila, Philippines, was in Washington for 
training. 

New arrivals in the bureau include: 
JEFFREY MILLER, WILLIAM McGRAW, 
and JOYCE SMITH, Administrative Services 
Division of the Executive Director’s Office; 
CARL TROY, Telephone Inquiries Branch; 
ERNEST FISCHER, Advisory Opinions Divi- 
sion; and MICHAEL MEANEY, Communica- 
tions and Records Division, Visa Office. 

Production of the machine-readable trav- 
e! document issuance system passport began 
April 1 at the Los Angeles Passport 
Agency. 0 





East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JOHN H. HOLD- 
RIDGE appeared before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, on Asia and Japan, March 
1. On March 8, he spoke at the swearing-in of a 
group of new Foreign Service officers. On 
March 9, he participated in the fourth Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations-US. dialogue. 
On March 10, he participated in Afghanistan 
Day, at the White House and the State Depart- 
ment. On March 11, he met with Indonesian 
FOREIGN MINISTER MOCHTAR in New 
York. On March 17, he testified before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
budget for the Department. On March 18, he 
participated in the Pacific Basin Economic 
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EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AF- 
FAIRS—John H. Holdridge, assistant sec- 
retary, presents Superior Honor Award 
to former deputy assistant secretary 
Ginger Lew for her work on behalf of the 
Micronesian status negotiations. 


Council meeting, at the Madison Hotel. Mr. 
Holdridge participated in the visit to Washing- 
ton of Japanese FOREIGN MINISTER SAKU- 
RAUCHI, March 22-23. On March 24, he spoke 
on US. policy in East Asia, to the Mid-America 
Committee in Chicago and Milwaukee. On 
March 25, he appeared before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee on Foreign Aid, and 
also met with Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations scholars visiting the United States. On 
March 26, he appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in executive session. 
On March 30, he appeared before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign Op- 
erations. On April 1, he hosted a lunch briefing 
for Sir. EDWARD YOUDE, governor-elect of 
Hong Kong. On April 14, he appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in ex- 
ecutive session. From April 19-21, Mr. 
Holdridge hosted the chiefs-of-mission confer- 
ence in Honolulu. On April 22, he accompanied 
the Vice President on his Asian trip. 

Deputy assistant secretary ANTHONY C. 
ALBRECHT addressed the 26th annual confer- 
ence of the Cincinnati Council on World Af- 
fairs, March 11-12. From March 18-19, he par- 
ticipated in the Pacific Basin Economic Council 
meeting in Washington. On March 24, Mr. 
Albrecht addressed the Executive Seminar on 
“Implications for US. Policy of the Newly 
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Industrializing Countries.”’ On March 31, he ad- 
dressed the Mid-America Conference of the 
US.-Japan Seminar in Chicago ... From March 
19-April 10, deputy assistant secretary DANI- 
EL A. O’DONOHUE accompanied Secretary of 
Defense CASPAR WEINBERGER to Manila, 
Philippines, and consulted with various embas- 
sy officials in Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Wellington, New Zealand and Malyasia ... 
Deputy assistant secretary THOMAS P. SHOE- 
SMITH accompanied Mr. Weinberger on stops 
in Korea and Japan during his recent trip to 
Asia. 

Office of Chinese Affairs: Political officers 
KEITH POWELL and TERRY OTIS made pres- 
entations to a China studies class at the Foreign 
Service Institute, March 18. Mr. Otis spoke to a 
class at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of Johns Hopkins University, March 31. 
The deputy director for economic affairs, 
RICHARD MEULLER, spoke on US.-China re- 
lations to the Far East-America Council on 
Commerce and Industry, in New York, March 
31. Mr. Powell atended the China consular 
conference in Beijing, April 29-30. 

Office of Japanese Affairs: Director AL- 
BERT SELIGMANN participated in the “Great 
Issues” programs in Jacksonville and Ashville, 
Fla. He gave a luncheon talk to the Regional 
Conference on Foreign Affairs, in Charleston, 
W. Va., in March, and also spoke to the Japan 
Society in New York on the political and securi- 
ty dimensions of the US.-Japan relationship. 
The deputy director for Japanese affairs, 
LAWRENCE FARRAR, was in Fayetteville, 
N.C., April 1-2, to speak to the “Great Deci- 
sions” group and the Rotary Club. Japan desk 
economic officers JOSEPH HAYES and 
JEFFREY CUNNINGHAM pparticipated, re- 


spectively, in the US.-Japan civil aviation nego- 
tiations in California and the US.-Japan trade 
consultations in Tokyo. GREGG RUBINSTEIN, 
political-military officer, addressed a seminar 
at Harvard on US.-Japan security relations, in 
late February. Embassy Tokyo’s deputy chief of 
mission, WILLIAM CLARK, was in Washing- 
ton, March 20—24, for the visit of FOREIGN 
MINISTER SAKURAUCHI. 

Office of Economic Policy: Director WIL- 
LIAM PIEZ participated in a meeting of the 
US./Japan Trade Subcommittee, on trade rela- 
tions, in Tokyo, March 6-12. Economic officer 
MANUEL BARRERA attended the 38th ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific meeting, March 
23—April 3, in Bangkok. 

Office of Korean Affairs: Director DAVID 
LAMBERTSON traveled to Seoul for the 14th 
annual defense ministers’ meeting, at the end of 
March, and remained for a few days of consul- 
tation. Political officer FRED ASHLEY ad- 
dressed the Foreign Service Institute area stud- 
ies course, on the Republic of Korea’s 
international political relations, and briefed 
travelers to Korea from the women’s auxiliary 
of the American Legion. Ambassador to Korea 
RICHARD L. WALKER was in Washington on 
consultation, February 8-22. 

The following employees were awarded 
quality step increases in March: GRACE M. 
DAVIS, Office of Regional Affairs, and 
ANGELA KIRBY-CONWAY, Office of Econom- 
ic Policy. O 





Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ROBERT D. HOR- 
MATS addressed the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in Wash- 
ington, March 18. Among other groups to 
which he spoke during that month were the Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s board of directors, the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
the Pacific Basin Economic Council and the Na- 
tional Foreign Policy Conference for Senior Ex- 
ecutives. In New York, Mr. Hormats addressed 
the UN International Business Council and, in 
Montreal, he was keynote speaker at the stra- 
tegic planning conference of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. On March 25, Mr. Hormats testified on 
international energy policy before the Senate 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcommittee. 
On April 10 he appeared on the “Newsmakers” 
program of the Cable News Network. 

ELINOR G. CONSTABLE, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international finance and de- 
velopment, led the US. delegation to the meet- 
ing of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s Committee on 
Investment and Multinational Enterprises, in 
Paris, March 23-24. The meeting focused on a 
US. initiative for expanded work by the organi- 
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zation on investment issues. Ms. Constable also 
traveled to Bonn for bilateral consultations on 
investment matters, March 26 ... Ambassador 
CHARLES F. MEISSNER, US. special negotia- 
tor for economic matters, was a co-leader of 
the US. delegation to the 24th session of the 
Trade and Development Board of the UN. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, in Geneva, 
March 8-19. SAM SMITH of the Office of De- 
velopment Finance and MALCOLM CHURC- 
HILL of the General Commercial Policy Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, were 
advisers on the delegation MICHAEL 
CALINGAERT, deputy assistant secretary for 
international resources and food policy, testi- 
fied with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Office of the US. Trade Repre- 
sentative, before the Cotton, Rice and Sugar 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, March 31, on sugar and the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative LEWIS COHEN and 
MILTON DRUCKER of the Marine and Polar 
Minerals Division (formerly the Commodity 
Policy Division) are members of the US. law of 
the sea delegation. DOUGLAS HENGEL of the 
same division was in New York, April 13-14, to 
consult with Antarctic consultative parties in 
preparation for upcoming minerals regime 
negotiations. 

The chief of the Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division, JAMES C. TODD, and 
STEPHEN THOMPSON, of the same division, 
met April 13 with representatives of US. tire 
manufacturers and the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York to discuss the status of the in- 


MOSCOW—At Meritorious Service 
Award ceremony, left to right: Vladimir 
Sidorin, Alexander Zudinov, administra- 
tive counselor Harvey A. Buffalo Jr., 
Veniamin Ruslyakov, Alexei Trofimov, Na- 
talia Belova. 
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ternational natural ribber agreement and its 
price-stabilizing buffer stock operations now 
under way. On April 16, Stephen Thompson 
traveled to Boston to discuss a systems dynam- 
ics model of the international natural rubber 
economy, being developed at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. One of the mod- 
el’s creators, JAMES McGLINCHEY, a Foreign 
Service officer now engaged in university stud- 
ies, is to join this bureau’s Planning and Eco- 
nomic Analysis Staff Mr. Todd discussed US. 
Strategic minerals policy in relation to Africa, 
at National Defense University, April 6, the day 
following the transmittal of the President’s na- 
tional materials and minerals program plan and 
report to Congress ... DAVID WILSON, assist- 
ant chief of the Division of Industrial and Stra- 
tegic Materials, met March 25 with representa- 
tives of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the American Can Manufacturers Association, 
solder manufacturers and tin traders, to discuss 
the world tin market, in response to the request 
of the International Tin Council that export 
controls be imposed upon tin producers. This 
question was to be discussed at a meeting of the 
Tin Council in London, April 19-22. 
FERNANDO URQUIDI, Foreign Service na- 
tional minerals specialist at the American em- 
bassy in La Paz, consulted with officials of this 
division, the Bureau of Mines, and the U.S. Ge- 
ological Survey, in Washington, March 23-25. 
JOHN ANDRE of the Office of Interna- 
tional Commodities attended the meeting of 
Working Party II of the Common Fund prepara- 
tory commission, in Geneva, March 22-26 ... 
JIM WOOLWINE, Tropical Products Division, 
attended the International Coffee Organization 
executive board meeting in London, March 
22—April 2. The board considered proposals by 
member countries to amend the 1976 interna- 
tional coffee agreement ... MICHAEL GOLD- 
MAN, chief of the Food Programs Division, 
traveled to Cairo in February as a member of an 


interagency team. In recent years, the United 
States has been providing Egypt with long-term 
concessional credits to finance purchases of 1.5 
million tons of wheat per year, valued at up- 
wards of $300 million annually. The findings of 
the impact evaluation team will be published by 
AID ... JANICE LYON of the Office of Energy 
Consumer-Country Affairs served as an adviser 
to the US. delegation at the March 23-25 meet- 
ing in Paris of the Standing Group on Long- 
Term Cooperation of the International Energy 
Agency. JOHN P. FERRITER, director of the 
Office of Energy Consumer-Country Affairs, 
attended the sessions in his capacity as chair- 
man of the standing group ... JACK SHEERIN 
of the Planning and Economic Analysis Staff 
attended a Data Resources, Inc., energy confer- 
ence, March 29-30, in Houston, Tex. 

DENIS LAMB has entered on duty as dep- 
uty assistant secretary for trade and commer- 
cial affairs. Other employees who recently ar- 
rived in the bureau include SHIRLEY 
HARTMAN, Office of Commercial Affairs; 
JAMES WILLIAMSON, Office of Business 
Practices; and RUTH N. JACKSON, Textiles 
Division. 0 


European Affairs 


Acting assistant secretary H. ALLEN 
HOLMES visited San Francisco, March 27-30. 
Mr. Holmes met with members of the media, 
including radio and local newspapers, cli- 
maxing his visit by addressing the World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California, on NATO 
and its future role. 

Ambassador PETER H. DAILEY, Ireland, 
was sworn in on March 16 and arrived at post 
on March 29. Ambassador EVAN G. GAL- 
BRAITH, France, was in the Department for 
consultations, and to accompany PRESIDENT 
MITTERRAND on his visit to Washington, 
March 12. Ambassador JOHN L. LOEB JR., 
Denmark, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, March 30-31. Ambassador MAXWELL 
RABB, Italy, was in the Department, and else- 
where in the United States, to accompany the 
president of Italy on his visit to the United 
States, March 25—April 2. Ambassador ROB- 
ERT STRAUSZ-HUPE, Turkey, was in the De- 
partment for consultations, March 29—April 7. 
Deputy chief of mission ROBERT €E. 
BARBOUR, Madrid, was in the Department for 
consultations, March 29—April 6. 

DONALD C. HUNTER has joined the 
staff of the executive director as budget officer. 

Public affairs adviser STEVEN E. STEIN- 
ER participated in bilateral public diplomacy 
talks with British and Dutch officials in London 
and The Hague, March 29-31. These meetings, 
led on the US. side by the ICA deputy director 
for Europe, WILLIAM HAMILTON, resulted 
from ICA director CHARLES Z. WICK’s re- 
cent consultations in Europe with senior allied 
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officials, and were designed to improve US.- 
allied bilateral information exchanges. 
WILLIAM H. GUSSMAN, Office of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, served as the bureau’s 
representative at the April 15 signing in Bonn 
of the wartime host nation support agreement, 
and consulted at German posts on a wide range 
of US.-Federal Republic of Germany and alli- 
ance issues ... JOHN H. KING, formerly 
officer-in-charge of the Defense Policy Sec- 
tion, Office of Security and Political Affairs, 
has departed for Madrid to be the political- 
military counselor ... RICHARD A. SMITH 
JR., has joined the Defense Policy Section, 
replacing Mr. King as the officer-in-charge. Mr. 
Smith was previously the Benelux desk officer, 
in the Office of Northern European Affairs. 
ROGER DANKERT of the Defense Policy 
Section visited Brussels, February 15-20, for 
consultations at NATO, followed by the meeting 
of NATO’s Senior Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee ... GEOFFERY OGDEN, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Southern European Affairs, 
traveled to Paris, Ankara, Istanbul, Nicosia, 
Athens and London, March 18—April 7, on con- 
sultations ... ROBERT S. GELBARD has joined 
the staff of the Office of Western European Af- 
fairs as deputy director ... DONALD PLANTY, 
officer-in-charge of Spanish affairs, was in 
Madrid to attend base negotiations, March 
10-27 ... WILLIAM GARLAND, officer-in- 
charge of Portuguese affairs, was in Lisbon for 
base negotiations, April 12-16 JAMES 
CREAGAN, officer-in-charge of Italian affairs, 
accompanied Ambassador Rabb and the presi- 
dent of Italy on his visit to Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco and New York, March 
25-April 2. 














Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT ABRAMS 
traveled to Ft. Benning, Ga., with FRED C. 
IKLE, under secretary of defense for policy, to 
observe the human rights aspects of the mili- 
tary training of El Salvadoran forces there ... 
The assistant secretary had numerous speaking 
engagements in April, including presentations 
to: the Secretary’s Open Forum; the Human 
Rights Committee of the DC. Bar Association; 
the American Bar Association of New York; the 
German Marshall Fund international confer- 
ence, Washington; the Council of Jewish Feder- 
ations, Washington; the Heritage Foundation, 
in conjunction with the Ripon Society and the 
British Conservative Bow Group, Washington; 
and the American Jewish Committee, in con- 
junction with the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, 
Washington. Mr. Abrams also appeared on a 
news program of RAI-TV, Channel 2, Rome, 
Italy; taped a documentary on human rights for 
ICA; and was interviewed by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Journal. 


DONALD A. ROBERTS, regional officer 
for Middle East affairs, spoke on the United 
States’ human rights policy, at Hamiline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn ... ANITA BROWN 
transferred into the bureau from the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, as a secre- 
tary/receptionist. 0 


Inspector Generai’s Office 


Following an in-house conference/work- 
shop on May 10, the inspector general, ROB- 
ERT L. BROWN, initiated the second cycle of 
inspections and audits for 1982. The conduct- 
of-relations inspections cover the West Afri- 
can countries Benin, Ghana, Guinea, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and Togo; the East Asian coun- 
tries Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore; and the North African countries 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. Meanwhile, in 
Washington, the Bureau of African Affairs 
was being inspected, and audits were being 
carried out in the Office of Foreign Buildings 
and the Office of Overseas Schools. 

Ambassador DONALD R. TOUSSAINT 
has joined the Inspection Staff as a senior in- 
spector, and MARY RYAN is a new adminis- 
trative inspector. Three former inspectors 
have left for overseas assignments in adminis- 
trative positions: GEORGE M. LOWE, JR., su- 
pervisory general services officer, Embassy 
Managua; PAUL S. CARPENTER, regional 
budget and fiscal officer, Embassy Yaounde; 
and HERBERT W. SCHULZ, budget and fiscal 
officer and systems manager, Embassy 
Bogota. 

JOHN L. McGRUDER of the Executive 
Development Program of the Department has 
been working for three months in the Office 
of the Inspector General, actively participat- 
ing in an overseas inspection, to gain a broad 
knowledge of embassy operations and func 
tions, as well as a working knowledge of 
State’s administrative procedures and regula- 
tions. In addition, the director of field activi- 
ties of the Air Force Audit Agency at Norton 
Air Force Base, Calif., VIRGIL L. MALTER, 
spent two days in April observing the opera- 
tions of this ofrice. He was one of several fed- 
eral executives from federal agencies across 
the country who were participating in a for- 
eign policy seminar sponsored by the Federal 
Executive Institute at Charlottesville. 

The Office of the Inspector General is be- 
ing audited by the US. General Accounting 
Office. The primary objectives of the seven 
auditors are to compare the Inspector General 
Act of 1978 and Section 209 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 and decide how differ- 
ences in the two acts affect the work of the in- 
spector general. Moreover, the auditors are as- 
sessing the qualifications of the Inspection 
Staff, and determining whether the office is 


meeting the required auditing standards. In 
addition to its work in Washington, the Gener- 
al Accounting Office audit team will follow up 
on a sampling of conduct-of-relations inspec- 
tions, as well as accompany one of the teams 
currently in the field during part of their in- 
spection. The General Accounting Office has 
been mandated to present the report to Con- 
gressmen JACK BROOKS (D.-Tex.) by August 
Lo 


Intelligence and Research 


AARON MILLER, analyst in the Near East 
Division, Office of Analysis for the Near East 
and South Asia, participated in a panel 
discussion on terrorism at a symposium on the 
Middle East, in Chicago, March 7. The sympos- 
ium was sponsored by the American Jewish 
Committee. MALCOLM PECK, Arabian Penin- 
sula analyst in that office, was a guest of honor 
at the opening of “Heritage of Islam” exhibit in 
Houston, Tex., March 10. WALTER ANDER- 
SEN, India analyst in the South Asia Division, 
attended the annual meeting of the Association 
of Asian Studies, in Chicago, and served as 
discussant on a South Asian regional relations 
panel, April 4—S. 

ROBERT BARAZ, director, Office of 
Analysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, held a question-and-answer session on 
the USSR and eastern Europe for business exec- 
utives visiting Washington on a Brookings- 
sponsored program, March 24. He also spoke to 
an Air War College group on the same subject, 
March 10, in the Department. MARTHA 
MAUTNER, deputy director in the same office, 
addressed the state conference of Oregon Wom- 
en in Agriculture; the Eugene, Corvallis and 
Salem, Ore., “Great Decision” organizations, 
as well as Oregon State and Willamette Univer- 
sity groups, on Soviet related issues, March 
15-17. She spoke to the media-diplomats semi- 
nar, in the Department, on U.S.-Soviet relations, 
March 23. DONALD GRAVES, division chief 
in the Soviet Internal Affairs Division, spoke 
on Soviet leadership, at the Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., April 1. IGOR BELOU- 
SOVITCH, analyst, discussed Soviet internal 
trends with a group of business executives 
participating in a Brookings Institution ad- 
vanced study program, March Ill. Analyst 
FRANK CRUMP gave a talk on southern Af- 
rica at Kirkwood Presbyterian Church in 
Springfield, Va., March 15. Analyst WAYNE 
LIMBERG, Soviet Foreign Political Division, 
attended a NATO military estimates meeting in 
Brussels, Belgium, March 22—April 1. JAMES 
BODNAR, analyst in the East European Divi- 
sion, participated in the NATO regional experts 
meeting, also in Brusseis, March 17-19. ISA- 
BEL KULSKI, chief of the Soviet Foreign Po- 
litical Division, participated in a NATO exer- 
cise in Brussels, March 8-12. 
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The director of inter-American analysis, 
WILLIAM KNEPPER, was the Department’s 
representative at the semiannual NATO Latin 
American experts meeting, in Brussels, March 
3-4. While in Brussels, Mr. Knepper also met 
with the head of the Economic Community's 
Latin American Deaprtment DEAN 
WELTY, analyst in the Office of Analysis for 
East Asia and the Pacific, participated in a 
three-day seminar on North and South Korea, 
March 24-26, at Tysons Corner, Va. The semi- 
nar was given under the auspices of CIA’s Of- 
fice of East Asian Analysis ... HUGH DE 
SANTIS, special assistant for regional 
political-military affairs, addressed faculty and 
students at Temple University, Philadelphia, on 
“European Perceptions of US. Foreign Policy,” 
April 1. Mr. De Santis’ paper on “French Secu- 
rity Policy: The Policy of Continuity” was pre- 
sented at the International Studies Association 
conference in Cincinnati, March 25. Mr. De 
Santis and JOHN HOSTIE, analyst in that Of- 
fice, chaired a seminar for an outgoing class at 
National Defense University on the political- 
military role of France and the Benelux coun- 
tries in Europe, March 9 ... MICHAEL E. 
PARMLY, analyst in the Division for Southern 
Europe, addressed the advanced area studies 
course at the Foreign Service Institute on Span- 
ish and Portuguese foreign policy, March 25. 
FRANK RICCIARDONE, analyst in the same 
office, lectured on US.-Turkish relations and 
Turkish foreign policy, at a seminar at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, O., March 24. He also 
participated in a bureau-sponsored conference 
on Iran and the Persian Gulf, April 2. 0 


Inter-American Affairs 


The bureau is sponsoring two unpaid 
work/study interns for the spring semester. 
JOHN W. BRANDT, a junior at Monmouth 
College, will be working in the Office of Cen- 
tral American Affairs, and MARK P. TALLY, a 
junior at Dartmouth College, will be working in 
the Office of Policy Planning MYLES 
FRECHETTE, director of Cuban affairs, has 
made the following public appearances to talk 
about Cuba—at American University, George- 
town University, Harvard University, on Na- 
tional Public Radio, on ABC’s “Good Morning 
America” and on NBC’s “Nightly News” ... 
JOSEPH SULLIVAN accompanied the official 
US. delegation of observers to El Salvador for 
the March 28 elections. ROBERT MORLEY 
accompanied the congressional delegation to 
Central America and Jamaica led by House ma- 
jority leader JIM WRIGHT (D-Tex.), April 
7-19 ... DALE M. POVENMIRE, labor advis- 
er, Office of Regional Political Programs, .rep- 
resented the bureau at an American Institute for 
Free Labor Development-sponsored meeting of 
labor leaders from the Caribbean and Central 
America, in Miami, February 17-18 
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GEORGE F. JONES, director, Office of Regional 
Political Programs, represented the bureau on a 
negotiating team which traveled to Tegucigal- 
pa, Honduras, March 27-31 ... SHIRLEY T. 
TAYLOR, secretary with the Regional Political 
Programs Office, traveled to Bridgetown, 
Barbados, April 6-12, to assist embassy staff 
with preparations for the visit by the President 
and SECRETARY HAIG. 0 


international Narcotics 
Matters 


Assistant Secretary DOMINICK L. 
DiCARLO testified on March 18 before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations in support of the fiscal year 
1983 budget. He emphasized the priority on 
eliminating narcotic drugs at the source 
through crop control ... Mr. DiCarlo and 
PAUL J. GLASOE, chief, Americas Division, 
Office of Program Management, traveled to 
Mexico to participate in a bilateral review of 
the Mexican opium eradication program, in 
late March. They met with the Mexican attor- 
ney general and officials of his staff to discuss 


GEORGETOWN, Guyana—Charge d’af- 
faires Dennis C. Goodman presents Certifi- 
cate of Service to Foreign Service national 
Rufus St. C. Pillai, who retired after 35 
years’ service. 


the conduct and results of ongoing, bureau- 
supported narcotics control programs. En 
route back to Washington, Mr. Glasoe stopped 
at the El Paso Intelligence Center for briefings 
on the capabilities and activities of this multi- 
agency, anti-narcotics information facility. 

Deputy assistant secretary CLYDE D. 
TAYLOR presented a paper, March 26, on US. 
international narcotics policy, at a seminar of 
the International Studies Association, in 
Cincinnati ... Mr. DiCarlo and MATTHEW H. 
VAN ORDER, training officer, Office of Pro- 
gram Management, traveled to the Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Center, Glynco, 
Ga., April 1-2, where Mr. DiCarlo addressed 
the graduates of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration’s first class for anti-narcotics en- 
forcement officers and met with officials of 
the training branch. 

Foreign visitors to the bureau included 
HUGO PAVOA de SILVA, head of the national 
police, Brazil; General JAMAL MAIMAN, di- 
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rector general of narcotics, Saudi Arabia; 
ISTVAN BAYER, director, National Institute 
of Pharmacy, Hungary; and Lt. Gen. FAZLE 
HAQ, governor and martial law administrator 
of the northwest’ Frontier Province, 
Pakistan. 0 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary NICHOLAS A. 
VELIOTES addressed a group of business ex- 
ecutives at a Brookings Institution roundtable 
in Washington, April 7. On April 1, Mr. Veliotes 
spoke to leaders of the National Council of 
Churches on current tensions in the Middle 
East. On March 19, he addressed an ICA for- 
eign policy seminar for senior officers. On 
March 25, he addressed the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies energy confer- 
ence, Johns Hopkins Foreign Policy Institute. 

Deputy assistant secretary MORRIS DRA- 
PER briefed the media-diplomat seminar, 
March 24, on the Middle East and the Persian 
Gu!f, in the Department. The group included 
editorial writers from around the country. On 
March 27, Mr. Draper participated in a collo- 
quium at the University of Notre Dame, on 
Lebanon and the prospects for war and peace in 
the Middle East ... Deputy assistant secretary 
JOSEPH TWINAM addressed a military policy 
symposium at Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., April 5, on the Middle East. On 
March 8-9, Mr. Twinam addressed a special en- 
ergy conference in Houston, Tex., on “Outlook 
for Crude Oil.” Mr. Twinam also addressed the 
International Trade Institute at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kans., March 22, on 
US.-Arab social and political relations ... Dep- 
uty assistant secretary DAVID SCHNEIDER 
traveled to Chicago, March 21, to address the 
Afghanistan Day Committee there on the con- 
tinuing Soviet occupation of that country. 

GEORGE LAMBRAKIS, director, Office 
of Regional Affairs, participated in a workshop 
on southwest Aisa, at the School of Advanced 
International Studies, April 16. On March 3, 
Mr. Lambrakis briefed a Foreign Service Insti- 
tute group on Middle East military affairs. On 
March 5-6, he traveled to Chicago to brief the 
world affairs conference hosted by Chicago 
urban groups, as part of an adult education pro- 
gram of Prairie State College ... CHARLES 
HILL, director, Israeli and Arab-Israeli affairs, 
addressed undergraduate members of the Yale 
Political Union, on Middle East Affairs, in the 
Department, March 8. On March 10, Mr. Hill 
spoke to the Council of Jewish Federations on 
American-Israeli relations and Middle East af- 
fairs in general. On March 16, he spoke to a 
group of rabbis of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations in New Jersey, briefing 
them on American-Israeli relations. On March 
25, Mr. Hill addressed the foreign policy sem- 
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ester of the Washington Semester Program of 
American University, on the Middle East peace 
process ... ED PECK, director for Egyptian af- 
fairs, traveled to Cairo, February 25—March 5, 
for consultations with embassy officers ... On 
March 9, RALPH LINDSTROM, director for 
Iranian affairs, traveled to Fort Stewart, Ga., 
where he spoke to senior Army officers on Mid- 
dle East affairs ... On March 2, QUINCEY 
LUMSDEN, Arabian Peninsula affairs, spoke to 
a Foreign Policy Seminar group from Kent 
State University that was visiting the Depart- 
ment ... THOMAS MILLER, Office of Israeli 
and Arab-Israeli Affairs, addressed a Council of 
Jewish Federations group from Denver, April 
20. On March 17 he briefed a group of doctors 
from Connecticut on American-Israeli relations 
... NED WALKER, Office of the Special Nego- 
tiator, addressed a group of community leaders 
in Charleston, W. Va., March 25, on the Camp 
David approach to Middle East peace. The 
meeting was jointly sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs and the University of Charleston 
... LEONARD SCENSNY, Office of Egyptian 
Affairs, briefed an architectural group going to 
Egypt as part of the People-to-People Program, 
April 22. On March 22, Mr. Scensny and RICH- 
ARD DOTSON, Arabian Peninsula Affairs, ad- 
dressed a group of students and faculty mem- 
bers from Harding College on the subjects of 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia ... On April 26 AR- 
THUR BERGER, Office of Public Affairs, 
talked to a group from the Mission Board of 
the Council of Jewish Federations. On April 1 
he talked to a group from the Council of Jewish 
Federations of Northern New Jersey ... On 
March 4, ROBIN RAPHEL, Office of Israeli 


KUWAIT—Ambassador Francois M. 
Dickman presents gift to Frances 
Waneta Brown, communications pro- 
gram officer, who retired from the For- 
eign Service after 21 years. 


and Arab-Israeli Affairs, addressed a special 
group from the Council of Jewish Welfare Fed- 
erations of Waterbury and Danbury, Conn. on 
the Middle East ... DAVID WELCH, Syrian 
country officer, addressed a foreign policy sem- 
inar at Montgomery College, March 10, on 
peace and security in the Middle East. On 
March 15, Mr. Welch participated in an alumni 
panel discussion on Foreign Service careers for 
students of the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy, during their annual visit to Washing- 
ton and the Department ... TED CUBBISON, 
Office of Israeli and Arab-Israeli Affairs, spoke 
to a group from the Mission Board of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations on US.-Israeli rela- 
tions, April 21 ... RICHARD DOTSON, Office 
of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, traveled to 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, near Dayton, 
O., March 17, to address a seminar of senior of- 
ficers assigned to embassies abroad, on the 
Middle East generally, with special emphasis 
on the Arabian Peninsula STEPHEN 
EISENBRAUN, political officer for India, 
talked to adult education classes at Anne 
Arundel Community College, Annapolis, on di- 
lemmas in U.S. foreign policy formulation ... 
HOWARD B. SCHAFFER, office director, and 
Mr. Eisenbraun traveled to Cape Kennedy, 
April 8, to observe the launch of an Indian com- 
munications satellite. They later traveled to 
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Los Alamos, N.M., to attend a course on nucle- 
arenergy. 0 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


SWAIN A. BRITT, support communica- 
tions officer, completed his tour of duty at the 
Sinai Field Mission and departed April 2 on di- 
rect transfer to the US. mission in Geneva. 0 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


The third UN conference on the law of 
the sea reopened, March 8, in New York, with 
the US. delegation being chaired by Ambas- 
sador JAMES L. MALONE. This session was 
expected to continue until the end of April. 
Prior to the opening, Mr. Malone delivered a 
speech at Chatham House in London regarding 
the U.S. approach to the law of the sea. 

The principal deputy assistant secretary, 
HARRY R. MARSHALL JR., led the US. del- 
egation in a meeting, February 16—17, to dis- 
cuss nuclear energy matters with representa- 
tives from the French energy and foreign 
offices. JEAN-BERNARD OUVRIERU, the 
French representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, led the French dele- 
gation. During the week of March 14, the new 
director general of the agency, HANS BLIX, 
visited Washington. He met with Under Secre- 
tary RICHARD T. KENNEDY, Mr. Marshall 
and other Department officials to discuss 
various agency-related issues ... On March 
30 and April 5 executive officers from the 
nine electrical utilities in Japan visited the 
United States. These representatives met with 
Mr. Marshall; the newly-appointed deputy as- 
sistant secretary for nuclear affairs, JAMES 
B. DEVINE; and representatives from the De- 
partment of Energy, to discuss various mat- 
ters involving U.S.-Japan nuclear cooperation. 
Mr. Devine had served in the bureau before 
becoming deputy director of the international 
affairs staff at the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission ... On April 2, Mr. Marshall testified 
at a joint hearing of two subcommittees of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, regarding 
possible US. nuclear cooperation with 
Mexico. He was accompanied by Ambassador 
FRANK T. CRIGLER from the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs and HAROLD 
BENGELSDORE, director of the Nuclear Af- 
fairs Office at the Department of Energy ... 
FREDERICK McGOLDRICK has been ap- 
pointed director of the Office of Nonprolifer- 
ation and Export Policy, in the bureau’s nucle- 
ar division. He came to the bureau from the 
Department of Energy, where he was deputy 
director of the Nuclear Affairs Office. 

On March 11, Ambassador RICHARD E. 
BENEDICK, coordinator of population af- 
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fairs, spoke on population and US. foreign 
policy, at the Foreign Service Institute’s mid- 
level course. On March 12, he participated at a 
luncheon at the Capitol, at the presentation of 
the second annual awards for media excel- 
lence in population reporting to the Cable 
News Network, the New York Times, Frank- 
furter Allgemeine and other organizations. On 
this occasion, Mr. Benedick gave a taped in- 
terview to the Public Broadcasting Service. 
On March 23, Mr. Benedick participated in a 
symposium at the Aspen Institute, Wye Plan- 
tation, Md., on “Human Reproduction and 
Natural Law.” The meeting brought together 
biologists, medical doctors and moral theolo- 
gians from Europe, Australia, Latin America 
and the United States, including Father JO- 
SEPH FUCHS of the Gregorian University in 
Rome. JOHN M. YATES, Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Population Affairs, was at the For- 
eign Service Institute, for Portuguese lan- 
guage training in preparation for his next 
assignment as charge d’affaires in Cape Verde. 

JOHN P. BORIGHT, director, Office of 
Nuclear Technology and Safeguards, pre- 
sented a lecture and chaired a panel discussion 
at the international training course in state 
systems of accounting, and control of nuclear 
materials, in Los Alamos, N.M., February 
15-17. 

STERLING JOHNSON has joined the Of- 
fice of Fisheries Affairs as the junior fisheries 
officer for the Atlantic. Mr. Johnson was for- 
merly at the embassy in Lima, Peru, where he 
served as consular/political rotation officer. 
STEPHEN SAVAGE, formerly stationed at the 
consulate general in Bermuda as vice consul 
and economic/commercial officer, has also 
joined the fisheries office, where he is serving 
as the junior fisheries officer for distant water 
fisheries. JAMES A. STORER, director of the 
office, traveled to Korea and Japan during 
March. The purpose was to conduct a series of 
seminars on U.S. fishing policy and fisheries 
enforcement within the U.S. 200-mile Fisher- 
ies Conservation Zone. Members of the dele- 
gation included Lieutenant Commander 
RICHARD CASHDOLLAR, Coast Guard liai- 
son officer to the Department; CRAIG 
HAMMON, deputy chief of enforcement for 
the National Marine Fisheries Service in 
Alaska; and Commander PETER BUSICK, 
chief of enforcement for the Coast Guard in 
Alaska. Mr. Storer also consulted with gov- 
ernment officials concerning their negotia- 
tions with the United States for renewal of 
their governing international fisheries 
agreement. 

LISLE ROSE has joined the Office of Ad- 
vanced Technology. He formerly served as po- 
lar affairs officer in the Office of Oceans and 
Polar Affairs. AHMED MEER, deputy direc- 
tor of the office, was alternate U.S. represent- 
ative at the meeting of the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, in New York, 
March 22-April 6 ... FELIX DOROUGH, di- 


rector, Office of Science and Technology Sup- 
port, served as alternate US. representative to 
the first session of the UN Ad Hoc Group on 
Science and Technology for Development, in 
New York, March I-S. 

During March, the following officers 
were on consultations in the Department and 
with other Washington technical agencies: 
DANIEL SERWER, science counselor, Bra- 
silia; JOHN M. JOYCE, science counselor, 
Moscow; RICHARD GETZINGER, science 
counselor, Ottawa; ROBERT GOECKER- 
MANN, science counselor-designate, Stock- 
holm; JOHN GOSNELL, science attache-des- 
ignate, Beijing; and JEFFERY LUTZ, science 
attache, Mexico ... LINWOOD R. STARBIRD 
has joined the bureau as deputy director of the 
Office of Cooperative Science and Technology 
Programs. He had been on detail with the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, where he was 
the US. executive secretary for the U.S.-USSR 
environmental agreement. He also helped ne- 
gotiate the US.-People’s Republic of China 
environmental protection protocol, and be- 
came the U.S. coordinator for that program .. . 
JOHN C. ZIMMERMAN, who was the region- 
al science attache in Bucharest, Romania, has 
returned to the bureau to conduct a review of 
the Department’s Science and Technology Ad- 
visory Committee before beginning work in 
the Office of Cooperative Science and Tech- 
nology Programs as program officer for the 
science and technology programs in Latin 
America and Spain. 0 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director RICHARD BURT appeared on 
the MacNeil-Lehrer Report television show, 
March 16, to discuss the administration’s view 
of the Brezhnev arms control proposal for nu- 
clear forces in Europe. On March 17, Mr. Burt 
addressed the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York on “Nuclear Weapons and the Alli- 
ance.” Mr. Burt appeared with Deputy Secre- 
tary WALTER J. STOESSEL at the March 22 
State Department press conference which re- 
leased the Secretary’s report to Congress enti- 
tled “Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia and 
Afghanistan.” Lieutenant Colonel FREDER- 
ICK S. CELEC, from the bureau’s Office of 
Theater Military Policy, participated with 
other officers of the Departments of State and 
Defense on the panel of specialists which an- 
swered questions on chemical weapons use 
from the press. On the same day Mr. Burt 
testified on chemical weapons use, before the 
Subcommittee on Strategic and Theater Nu- 
clear Forces of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Mr. Burt testified on March 30 
before a joint session of the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs and the Subcommit- 
tee on International Security and Scientific 
Affairs of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on chemical weapons use. On April 4, Mr. 
Burt appeared on the ABC television show 
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BUREAU NOTES 


“This Week with David Brinkley” to discuss 
the proposed nuclear weapons freeze in the 
context of the US.-USSR strategic balance. 
Mr. Burt traveled to Brussels to chair the 
April 5-6 meeting of the special consultative 
group which reviewed the progress of the 
intermediate-range nuclear forces negotia- 
tions in Geneva. GREGORY W. SANDFORD 
of the Office of Theater Military Policy 
accompanied Mr. Burt to the Brussels 
meeting. 

Deputy director LESLIE H. BROWN 
traveled to Honduras, March 29-31, with 
RICHARD HAASS, director of the Office of 
Regional Security Affairs, for discussions on 
the improvement of air facilities in Honduras, 
and the use of these facilities by the United 
States. On April 7 Mr. Brown participated as a 
discussion leader at the Brookings Institution 
session of its Policy Roundtables for Corpo- 
rate Executives, on the subject of US. arms 
transfer policy. Deputy director STEFAN 
HALPER attended the annual security con- 
sultative meeting in Seoul, Korea, in late 
March. Following this meeting Mr. Halper 
traveled to Tokyo, Singapore, Bangkok and 
Manila for consultations with defense and for- 
eign ministry officials. Deputy director ROB- 
ERT W. DEAN traveled to Washburn Universi- 
ty in Topeka, Kan., March 24, to participate in 
a debate with ADAM YARMOLINSKY on nu- 
clear weapons and arms control issues, for a 
television show on the Public Broadcasting 
System. On March 28, Mr. Dean presented an 
address on the same topic to a foreign policy 
conference at Columbia University, sponsored 
by Congressman TED WEISS (D-NY.). Am- 
bassador JAMES GOODBY visited Cape Ca- 
naveral with other members of the US. stra- 
tegic arms reduction talks delegation, to 
receive briefings by the Navy on Trident sub- 
marine operations. Special assistant JON T. 
SMRTIC presented an address on the formula- 
tion of U.S. national security policy, to a group 
of 70 foreign military officers from 18 coun- 
tries, March 25, in Washington. On March 30, 
Maj. Smrtic addressed a group of 65 Ameri- 
can military officers from the Institute for 
Military Assistance on current issues in 
politico-military affairs, during the group’s 
annual Washington visit. 


EVEN THE 
MAY POLE HAS 


Lieutenant Colonel FREDERICK S. 
CELEC of the Office of Theater Military Poli- 
cy participated as a member of the interagen- 
cy team of specialists which traveled to 
various world capitals in Europe, the Near 
East and Asia, March 25—April 27, to brief 
governments regarding the Secretary’s report 
to Congress on chemical warfare in southeast 
Asia and Afghanistan RICHARD M. 
OGDEN, director of the Office of Security As- 
sistance and Sales, attended the European 
Command Security Assistance Conference, 
March 31—April 2, in Stuttgart, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Mr. Ogden spoke on secu- 
rity assistance trends in the 1980s and partici- 
pated in conference workshops. KENNETH 
HILL, deputy director of the Office of Securi- 
ty Assistance and Sales, departed the bureau, 
April 9, for Bulgarian language classes prior 
to assuming his duties as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Sofia. JAMES E. TAYLOR of the Of- 
fice of Security Assistance and Sales attended 
the executive course at the Defense Institute 
of Security Assistance Management, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, March 
22-26 ... On March 25, GREGORY M. 
SUCHAN, of the Office of Strategic Nuclear 
Policy, addressed the students and faculty of 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa., on “Soviet 
and US. Perspectives of the Arms Race.” 

JOSEPH P. SMALDONE, chief of the 
Arms Licensing Division, Office of Munitions 
Control, spoke on March 4 at the Foreign 
Service Institute on “The Arming of Africa.” 
Mr. Smaldone also attended a seminar in 
Washington on March 25 sponsored by the 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed Forces 
and Society. ... WILLIAM RENNAGEL, di- 
rector of the Technology Transfer Assessment 
Staff, traveled to Cincinnati, March 24-27, to 
participate in the annual International Studies 
Association convention. Mr. Rennagel was re- 
sponsible for arranging 12 panels for the sec- 
tion on military studies, in addition to 
chairing a panel on “Weapons Modernization 
and Arms Control. 0 


Public Affairs 


Office of the Assistant Secretary: 
FRANCIS D. GOMEZ has returned from a six- 
day speaking trip to Florida and Jamaica. He 
spoke to university students; did editorial 
backgrounders, television tapings, radio broad- 
casts, press briefings and newspaper inter- 
views; met with leaders of the Latin Chamber 
of Commerce and the Coral Gables Chamber of 
Commerce and International Center; addressed 
the President’s Caribbean Council; and met 
with American businessmen. His theme was 
US.-Caribbean relations. 

Office of the Executive Director: DIANA 
McCAFFREY was transferred to the Office of 
Public Communications, Public Correspond- 
ence Division, on April 19. MARY ROKEY was 
detailed to the law of the sea conference in New 


York, April 19-30. 

Office of the Historian: 
HEINAGER joined the staff on April 5. 

Office of Intergovernmental Affairs and 
Public Liaison: JAYNE PLANK joined this unit 
April 5 as director. 

Office of Public Programs: ELAINE 
SMITH, chief of the Northern Division, retired 
on April 16. On the same day, MARY JONES 
was transferred to the Bureau of African 
Affairs. 0 


JANET 


Refugee Programs 


Ambassador RICHARD D. VINE, director 
of the bureau, chaired a US.-Indochinese refu- 
gee program conference in Manila, March 2-5. 
Participating were representatives of the US. 
Government and American private voluntary 
agencies involved in the resettlement of Indo- 
chinese refugees to the United States, from 
camps in Southeast Asia. Mr. Vine also visited 
Tokyo, February 28—March 1, and Hong Kong 
and Bangkok, March 6-14, where he discussed 
refugee issues with host country and US. Gov- 
ernment officials. 

ROBERT L. FUNSETH joined the staff on 
March 29 as acting deputy assistant secretary 
for refugee admissions. DOUGLAS J. HAR- 
WOOD, executive director, visited the refugee 
offices in southeast Asia, to review administra- 
tive support functions. ROBERT J. VALAS, 
chief of the Financial Analysis and Evaluation 
Division, visited the joint voluntary agencies at 
refugee posts in southeast Asia, to review their 
contract budgets and programs. HENRY B. 
CUSHING, director of refugee admissions, 
processing and training, visited southeast Asia 
to review the operational aspects of the US. re- 
settlement program. He discussed, with host 
country senior officials, ongoing first-asylum 
and resettlement issues. 

The former refugee coordinator at the 
American embassy in Bangkok, LIONEL 
ROSENBLATT, has received a Royal Thai Gov- 
ernment decoration for his accomplishments 
since 1975 in the refugee and relief field. The 
award—Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the White Elephant—conferred in the name 
of His Majesty the King of Thailand, cites Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s assistance to Thailand in coping 
with the refugee influx and the Cambodian 
famine. This was the first time the royal award 
has recognized service in these fields. It was 
seen as symbolizing the close Thai-US. part- 
nership on humanitarian problems, and the ap- 
preciation of the Thai government for the lead- 
ing US. role in resettling Indochinese refugees 
and supporting relief programs for the 
Cambodian people.@ 


Buy U.S. savings bonds and feel 
proud. 





Letters to the Editor 


—(Continued from Page 1) 


‘Good Work’—but... 
BETHESDA, MD. 


DEAR SIR: 

I’ve been meaning to write long 
before this to applaud your 
publication— a tremendous improve- 
ment over the old Newsletter—but I 
guess it’s that “retirement syndrome” 
which has me captive. 

Having softened you up, may I 
make a suggestion? I find your method 
of selecting the page numbers of the 
photos you present with your index 
confusing... 

Keep up the good work! (And 
can’t State do something about its terri- 
bly dark, dark photos? The one of Mr. 
Stoessel (cover, March) is great, but 
the others are almost in the negative 
category!) 

Sincerely, 
LILLIAN F. BLACK 
(Formerly with Public Affairs) 


Aside to Ms. Black: We intend to 
adopt your suggestion as to photo page 
numbers. The “dark, dark’’ photos are a 
production problem. We have been after 
our private printing contractor on this 
score. U 


Improper term 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

I noted with interest in the April 
edition of STaTE that in a photograph 
caption on Page 63, you identify Mr. 
Charles Dunbar as “acting” U. S. 
chargé. 

For the benefit of the readers, 
could you provide us with the defini- 
tion of an “acting chargé d’affaires” 
and explain how it differs from that of a 
“chargé d’affaires?” 

Yours sincerely, 
BRYAN H. BAAS 
International Organization Affairs 


We erred in using the term “act- 
ing.’ Chargé d’ affaires ad interim is the 
proper title for an officer who is 
temporarily in charge of a diplomatic 
post in the absence of the chief of 
mission. @ 
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I was almost transferred to SU VA, but I got the FIJIts and wouldn't go. 


I was almost transferred to VENEZUELA but, when I went to buy a CAR, A 
CASh payment was required, and I couldn't afford it. 


I was almost transferred to PANAMA but, instead, I went to JaPAN, A MAjor 


change in areas. 


New Directives 


Organization and functions 

The following organizational changes have 
been made in the Bureau of Public Affairs: (1) 
the Office of Press Relations (S/PRESS) was 
transferred to the bureau as PA/PRESS; (2) cer- 
tain functions of state and local governments 
(S/SLG) and matters pertaining to world fairs 
and expositions (formerly in IO) were trans- 
ferred to a new Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs and Public Liaison (PA/IPL); and (3) 
classification/declassification responsibilities 
provided to the Classification/Declassification 
Center were added. (TL:ORG-143) 


The functional statement for the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Management has been 
revised to reflect the responsiblity for matters 
concerning the Office of Small and Disadvan- 
taged Business Utilization and the Office for 
Combatting Terrorism. (TL:ORG-144) 

The Bureau of Administration has estab- 
lished an Information Systems Security Staff 
(A/ISS) to manage a comprehensive Depart- 
ment-wide automation security program, and to 
provide guidance and assistance to Department 
components on general automated security pro- 
grams. (TL:ORG-145) 


Personnel 

The validity of FAMC No. 11, “Appoint- 
ment Authorities and Processes,” dated Febru- 
ary 13, 1981, has been extended to February 11, 
1983. (Uniform State/AID/USICA/Agriculture/ 
Commerce Issuance) (FAMC No. 82-10) 

The validity of FAMC No. 9, “The Senior 
Foreign Service of the United States,” dated 
March 6, 1981, has been extended to March 4, 
1983. (Uniform  State/AID/USICA/Agricul- 
ture/Commerce Issuance) (FAMC No. 82-11) 

FAMC No. 82-12, dated March 12, 1982, 
transmits corrected Page 7 (and its companion 
Page 8) of FAMC No. 81-57, “Senior Foreign 
Service Performance Pay,” which was issued 
November 13, 1981. (Uniform State/AID/FAS/ 
Commerce Issuance) (FAMC No. 82-12) 

The provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 on mandatory retirement have been im- 
plemented in 3 FAM 730, which has been com- 
pletely revised. Major changes are: (1) manda- 
tory retirement for age; (2) mandatory 


retirement for expiration of time-in-class (TIC); 
(3) limited career extensions (LCEs); (4) senior 
threshold; (5) mandatory retirement based on 
relative performance; (6) responsibilities of per- 
formance standards boards (PSBs) and special 
review boards; (7) mandatory retirement of 
former presidential appointees; (8) effective 
date for retirement; (9) postponement of effec- 
tive date of retirement; (10) time-in-class (TIC) 
calculation; and (11) transition provisions. 
(TL:PER-S12) 


General Services 

A new policy to govern domestic re- 
location allowances has been issued. It provides 
for reimbursement of travel and transportation 
expenses incurred by Foreign Service personnel 
who are transferred between duty stations 
within the United States. The effective date for 
this policy was November 5, 1981. (Uniform 
State/AID/ USICA/Commerce/FAS Regulation) 
(TL:GS- 293) 0 


International radio group 
to meet May 19 


Study Group 4 of the US. Organi- 
zation for the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee will meet on May 
19 at 10 a.m. in the first-floor theater, 
Communications Satellite Corp. build- 
ing, 950 LEnfant Plaza SW. The group 
deals with matters relating to systems 
of radiocommunications for the fixed 
service using satellites. The purpose of 
the meeting is to review the results of 
the 15th plenary assembly, and Group 
4’s organization, schedule and work 
program. 

The public may attend the meet- 
ing and join in discussions, subject to 
instructions of the chairman. Requests 
for information should be directed to 
Gordon Huffcutt, State Department, 
Washington, DC. 20520, telephone 
(202) 632-2592. 0 
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Obituaries 


Eric Dannerhoj, 37, an adminis- 
trative officer assigned to Casablanca 
since 1979, drowned there in a wind- 
surfing accident on March 23. 

Joining _ the 

Foreign Service in 

1970, he was 

a __ cryptographic 

equipment opera- 

tor in New York, at 

the US. mission to 

the United Na- 

tions, for two 

years. He also 

= served in Valletta 

Mr. Dannerhoj and Oslo as a su- 

pervisory communications officer, and 

in the Department as a general services 

officer in the Office of International 
Conferences. 

Born in New York, Mr. Dannerhoj 
attended the New School for Social Re- 
search, 1963-65. From 1965-69, he 
served in the Army, earning several 
commendations that included the Viet- 
nam Service Medal and the Vietnam 
Campaign Medal. Survivors include his 
wife and two sons, 7 and 4. 

The family suggests contributions 
to the Cheshire Home for Crippled and 
Lame Children in Marrakech. Contri- 
butions may be sent via the American 
consulate general in Casablanca. 0 


Constantine (Stan) Warvariv, 57, 
agency director, Transportation and 
Telecommunications Directorate, Bu- 
reau of International Organization Af- 
f : fairs, died after a 

brief illness at his 
home in Silver 
Spring on April 6. 
Mr. Warvariv 
served in Paris, 
1974-78, as coun- 
selor and as deputy 
US. representative 
to UNESCO. In 
Washington, he 
Mr. Warvariv was agency direc- 
tor for UNESCO affairs, 1972-73 and 
1978-79. Early assignments in his ca- 
reer, which began in 1962, were to the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
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fairs, as educational cultural officer. He 
was the recipient of Superior Honor 
and Meritorious Honor Awards. 

Mr. Warvariv was born in the 
Ukraine. He earned a law degree at 
Heidelberg University, a master’s at Co- 
lumbia and a Ph.D. at the Ukrainian 
Free University in Munich. 

Survivors include his wife, two 
daughters, a brother and a sister.) 


Turner B Shelton, 66, who 
served as ambassador to Nicaragua, 
in Central America, from 1970 until his 
retirement in 1975, died on March 3. 

Born in Vir- 
ginia, he attended 
the University of 
Virginia and the 
University of 
Richmond. He 
worked in the 
motion picture in- 
dustry before 
joining the De- 
partment of Treas- 

Mr. Shelton ury in 1942 as an 
advertising specialist, in the War 
Bonds Division. In 1946 he returned to 
the motion picture industry as an exec- 
utive and producer. 

Mr. Shelton was a consultant with 
the State Department, 1951-53. He 
then joined USIA, where his assign- 
ments included director of motion pic- 
ture services; negotiator, US.-USSR 
cultural exchange agreement; and as- 
sistant to the director of European af- 
fairs regarding cultural arrangements 
with Romania. 

Transferring to State in 1961, he 
was a special assistant on European af- 
fairs. From 1962—64, Mr. Shelton was 
counselor of legation in Budapest. Af- 
ter a Washington assignment as deputy 
special assistant to the assistant secre- 
tary for public affairs, he served as 
consul general and principal officer in 
Naussau, 1966-70. 

Survivors include his wife. 0 


Theodore Cummings, 74, ambas- 
sador to Austria since 1981, died March 
30 at Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in 
Los Angeles after a brief illness. 


Born in Austria, Mr. Cummings 
moved to the United States in 1921, 
and became a resident of California in 
1931. He worked in the retail food busi- 
ness, 1944-68, and was a former presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Food Giant Markets. From 1960-72, 
he was chairman of the board of Pacific 
Coast Properties, a real estate firm in 
California. He also served on the Com- 
mission on Judicial Qualifications of 
the State of California, the California 
Hospital Commission, and was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Health Serv- 
ice Industry and other civic groups. 
Active in community affairs, Mr. Cum- 
mings was chairman of the board of 
Cedars-Sinai and a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and the 
Hirshhorn Museum and _ Sculpture 
Garden. 

Survivors include his wife, two 
daughters and six grandchildren. 0 


Ralph Hilton, a retired Foreign 
Service officer who served for many 
years in Latin America and who edited 
and contributed to a book published in 
1978 entitled “Tales of the Foreign Ser- 
vice,” died on March 13 after a long ill- 
ness, at Hilton Head Hospital in South 
Carolina. He was 74. 

Mr. Hilton had worked for the As- 
sociated Press as an editor and corres- 
pondent for 10 years. In 1943, he took a 
position in Lima for the Office of the 
Coordinator for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. He went on to serve as an infor- 
mation officer in San Jose, first secre- 
tary in Buenos Aires and counselor in 
Asuncion. His Department assign- 
ments included Foreign Service inspec- 
tor; special assistant to the assistant 
secretary for inter-American affairs; 
director of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, Inter-American Affairs; and spe- 
cial assistant in the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. Detailed to USIA 
in 1962, he served as executive secre- 
tary of the Joint Board of Examiners 
until retiring in 1964. 

Mr. Hilton was born in Miss- 
issippi. He graduated from George 
Washington University in 1929. Survi- 
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vors include his wife, a daughter, two 
stepsons, two sisters and three grand- 
children. The family suggests contri- 
butions to Friends of the Library, c/o 
Hilton Head Island Library, PO. Box 
5033, Hilton Head, S.C. 29938. 0 


James J. Grusheski, 56, a general 
services officer who retired last year, 
died on March 16. 

Mr. Grusheski was born in Massa- 
chusetts. He served in the Marine 
Corps for seven years before joining 
the Foreign Service in 1960. His over- 
seas assignments included Nairobi, 
Salvador, Ismir, Kathmandu, Athens 
and Jakarta. Survivors include his 
wife, a son and a daughter. 0 


Warren H. McMurray, 61, a For- 
eign Service officer who retired in 
1971, died on March 17. Beginning his 
career in 1951, he served as a regula- 
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tions administrative specialist in New 
Delhi, Stockholm, Moscow, Saigon, 
Manila and Frankfurt. His Department 
assignments included chief of the Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African 
Branch, Division of Foreign Opera- 
tions. 

Mr. McMurray was born in Geor- 
gia. He served as a captain in the Army, 
1943-49. Survivors include his wife.@ 


Fund in memory of Richard 
Welch is established 


A memorial fund has been estab- 
lished at Harvard University in honor 
of the late Richard S. Welch, first sec- 
retary at Embassy Athens, who was 
shot to death by terrorists in 1975. The 
fund is intended to explore the contri- 
bution of intelligence to the making of 
foreign and national policy. 
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AUSCHWITZ, Poland—On a visit to the 
infamous Nazi concentration camp, US. 
congressmen approach Death Wall to lay 
a wreath. From left: Arlen Erdahi 
(R.-Minn.), Michael Lowry (D.-Wash.), Ed 
Bethune (R.-Ark.), Thomas Downey 
(D.-NY.), David Obey (D.-Wisc.), Mickey 
Edwards (R.-Okla.), Matthew McHugh 
(D.-NY.). (Photo by Wieslaw Ksiazek ) 


Mr. Welch held assignments that 
included economic officer in Nicosia, 
political officer in Guatemala and Guy- 
ana and international relations officer 
in Lima before his assignment to 
Athens. 

Tax-deductible contributions to 
the Welch Memorial Fund may be sent 
to Dean Bayley Mason, Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 79 Boylston Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138.0 
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Library Booklist 


Basic reference works for post libraries 


General 


BARTHOLOMEW (John) and Son, Ltd. The 
Times atlas of the world. Comprehensive ed. 
Sth ed. New York, Times Books, 1975. 223p. 
$79.50 G1019.B375 
(Primarily physical-political maps. Includes 
index-gazeteer of approximately 200,000 
place names.) 

BaRTLETT, John. Familiar quotations; a collec- 
tion of passages, phrases and proverbs traced 
to their sources in ancient and modern litera- 
ture. 15th ed. Boston, Little, Brown, 1980. 
1,540p. $24.95 PN6081.B27 

Blakiston’s Gould medical dictionary: a com- 
prehensive dictionary of the terms used in all 
branches of medicine and allied sciences. 4th 
ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1979. 1,632p. 
$35.00 R121.B62 

Chicago, University. Press. A manual of style: 
for authors, editors, and copywriters. 12th ed. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1969. 546p. 
$15.00 Z253.C572 

Encyclopedia Americana. Danbury, Conn., Gro- 
lier Corp., 1982. 30 vols. $619.00 

Hope, A. Guy. Symbols of the nations. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1973. 348p. $10.00 
JC345.H6 
(Provides historical information and illustra- 
tions of the flags and emblems of each 
country.) 

McCaFFREE, Mary Jane and Pauline Innes. 
Protocol: the complete handbook of diplo- 
matic, official and social usage. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1977. 414p. $14.95 
BJ1853.M23 

SaTow, Sir Ernest Mason. A guide to diplomatic 
practice. 5th ed. London, Longman’s, 1979. 
544p. $16.50 JX1635.S3 

WEBSTER, Noah. Webster's third new interna- 
tional dictionary of the English language, un- 
abridged. Springfield Mass., G. and C. 
Merriam Co., 1976. 2,662p. $75.00 
PE1625W31 


Directories 

Barron’s profiles of American colleges. Wood- 
bury, NY., 13th ed. due fall 1982. Price not 
set. L901.B26 

Day, Alan J., ed. Political parties of the world: a 
Keesing’s reference publication. London, 
Longman’s, 1980. 432p. $75.00 JF2011.B38 

Gale Research Company. Encyclopedia of asso- 
ciations. 15th ed. Detroit, Mich., Gale Re- 
search, 1981. 2 vols. $315.00 HS17.G3 

Lambert's worldwide government directory with 
intergovernmental organizations 198]. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Lambert Publications, 1981. 
779p. $125.00 JF1351.L25 

Ulrich’s international periodicals directory. 
20th ed. New York, Bowker, 1981. 2,212p. 
$78.00 Z6941.P44 


US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational 
outlook handbook. 1980-81 edition. Wash- 
ington, DC., G.PO., 1980. 660p. $12.00 
HF5382.B8 

US. Central Intelligence Agency. National For- 
eign Assessment Center. Chiefs of state and 
cabinet members of foreign governments: a 
reference aid. Washington, D.C. (Published 
monthly. Available from the Documents Ex- 
pediting Project, Library of Congress.) 
D11.C4 

US. Congress. Official Congressional directory. 
97th Congress, Ist session. Washington, 
DC., G.PO., 1981. 1,135p. $14.00 JK1011 
1981 

US. Department of State. Historical Office. 
United States chiefs of mission, 1778-1973 by 
Richardson Dougall and Mary P. Chapman. 
Washington, D.C., G.PO., 1973. 229p. Sup- 
plement, 1973-1974. 48p. 1975 Departmental 
distribution. JX1706.A25 

Who's who in America, 1980-198]. 41st ed. 2 
vols. Chicago, Ill., Marquis, 1980. $89.50. 
E663.W561 

Who’s who in the world, 1980-198]. Sth ed. 
Chicago, IIl., Marquis, 1980. 1,062p. $59.50. 
CT120.W5S 


Yearbooks 


Commodity year book 1981. New York, Com- 
modity Research Bureau, 1981. 385p. $30.95 
HF1041.C6 

Europa Yearbook 198]: a world survey. London, 
Europa Publications, 1981. 2 vols. $180.00 
D2.E83 
(Provides detailed information on the politi- 
cal and economic institutions of all 
countries. ) 

Pick, Franz. Pick’s currency yearbook 
1977-1979. New York, Pick Publishing Corp., 
1980. 22nd ed. $180.00 HG219.P5 

The Statesman’s yearbook 1981-1982: statistical 
and historical annual of the states of the 
world. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1981. 
1,696p. $37.50. JAS1.S7 

United Nations. Statistical Office. Statistical 
yearbook 1979/80. New York, 1981. 31st ed. 
891p. $60.00 HA42.U5S 

United Nations. Statistical Office. Yearbook of 
international trade statistics 1979. New York, 
1980. 2 vols. $70.00 HF499.U5 

United Nations. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Statistical yearbook, 
198]. Paris, 1981. $104.00 AS4.US7 

World almanac and book of facts, 1982. New 
York, Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Inc., 1981. 976p. pap. $4.50 AY67W8N5 


Banking and commerce 


American export register. New York, Thomas 
International, 1981. 2 vols. $75.00 
HF3010.A6 


(Formerly titled American register of export- 
ers and importers.) 

Bankers’ almanac and year book 1980-8]. East 
Grinstead, England, Thomas Skinner Direct- 
ories, 1981. $120.00 HG 2984.B3 1980/81 
(Lists banks throughout the world.) 

Directory of American firms operating in for- 
eign countries. 9th ed. New York, World 
Trade Academy Press, 1979. 3 vols. $125.00 
HF3010.D5 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. Principal internation- 
al businesses: the world marketing directory, 
1982. New York, 1981. 4,389p. $425.00 

International directory of corporate affiliations 
1981/82. Skokie, Ill., National Register Pub- 
lishing Co., 1981. $157.00 HG4057.A35 

Standard and Poor’s register of corporations, 
directors and executives, 1982. New York, 
1982. 3 vols. $270.00 


United States: general 


BAILEY, Thomas Andrew. A diplomatic history 
of the American people. 10th ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1980. $21.95 
E183.7.B3 

Morison, Samuel Eliot and Henry S. 
Commager. The growth of the American re- 
public. 7th ed. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1980. 2 vols. $50.00 E178.M85 

US. Bureau of the Budget. The budget of the 
United States government, fiscal year 1983. 
Washington, D.C. G.PO., 1982. 623p. $7.50 
appendix $17.00 HJ2051.A59 

US. Bureau of the Census. Statistical abstract 
of the United States 1980. Washington, DC., 
G.PO., 1980. 1,059p. $14.00 HA202 1980 

United States government manual, 1981-82. 
Washington, DC., G.PO., 1981. 948p. $11.00 
JK421.A31 


Law: U.S. and international 


BLAUSTEIN, Albert P. and Gisbert H. Flanz. 
Constitutions of the countries of the world. 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana. Looseleaf. 16 
vols. $75.00 per vol. JF11.C6 

Code of federal regulations, containing a codifi- 
cation of documents of general applicability 
and future effect, as of January 1, 198]. Wash- 
ington, DC., G.PO. Titles 1-50, and Index. 
Price for the set $525.00 K110.C61 

US. Department of State. Office of the Legal 
Adviser. Treaties in force: a list of treaties 
and other international agreements of the 
United States in force on January 1, 198]. 
Washington, DC., G.PO., 1981. 388p. $9.50 
JX236.A3 

US. Laws, statutes, etc. United States code an- 
notated. St. Paul, West Pub. Co. Titles 1-50, 
and Index. $996.00 annual subscription. 
K103.US @ 


All the books listed here are in the Department 
of State Library, Room 3239. 
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